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Washington and Napoleon 
A Fragment 
Addressing his former pupils, in the introduction to his 
Famous volume, “On Civil Liberty,” dated July, 1853, 
‘rancis Lieber, a native of Germany, who became “the 
rreat American teacher of Anglican Political Science” 
‘Russel Thayer), declared: “It behooves us to keep a 
tteady eye on all the signs of the times. Let us be atten- 
‘ive ; let us understand.’ It is with these words of the 
iistinguished scholar in mind, we are presenting to the 
eeaders of our journal a paper, called “A Fragment,” by 
deber, and written by him for a charitable purpose, the 
Metropolitan Fair, held in behalf of the Sanitary Com- 
aission (a nation wide organization, the Red Cross of the 
“tvil War) in New York City in April, 1864. Between the 
mes the reader will easily discover our motive for reprint- 
mg this paper from one of the two hundred and fifty 
opies published in the year named. Self-government is 
hosing ground; of dictators there are not a few; men no 
ronger fear the loss of their liberties. Ljieber’s parallel, 
“Washington-Napoleon,” is an appeal to “deepen our ab- 
norrence of absolutism, whether it be individual or collec- 
tve, called by whatever name, monarchical or democratic, 
and founded upon whatever theory, whether on the jus 
livinum of a dynasty or the pretended universal suffrage 
bf a Caesar, or on the arrogance of a party and of its 
wemagogue.” (Fr. Lieber.) 1s 12S Ike 
* - ee: 
The emperor himself was desirous of having -his 
reign considered a dictatorship. This was at least 
the case in his exile, where, as it is well known and 
as natural, he occupied himself with his own 
fame, as it would be judged by posterity. On that 
iMistant rock where he died in exile he existed, 
hough still in this life, yet removed from the living 
preneration over which he had ruled; no man like 
mim has stepped, still living, into the past. Every- 
thing was extraordinary in this man—his end no 
ess than his life. : 
1emisphere he could look upon his career which 
illed so large a portion of the northern, as a thing 
‘history, completely closed; and of no_ historic 
gnate have we records, official and private, so 
las of him. 
- Napoleon alluded, on several occasions, to Wash- 
‘on, and on one of these he observed, that some 
tpeople had said that he ought to have made him- 
self a French Washington. “All that I was allowed 
.” he said, “was a crowned Washington. For 
2 to imitate Washington would have been a 
viserie.’ He intended undoubtedly to convey the 
that the circumstances, in which he was placed, 
d France, as he found her, did not allow him to 
ome a second Washington. This is obvious, but 
true that under no circumstances what- 
apoleon have been a man like Wash- 
he have parted with power. _ 
men in the whole compass of 
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ful internal convulsion had intensified pre-exist 


i vice of his friends and companions—such 


history more unlike than these two. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a double star in the firmament of history, the 
one component star of which is Washington, but 
his fellow-star is not Napoleon; it is William of 
Nassau, the founder of the Netherlands Republic, 
whom his countrymen. did not attempt to call the 
Great, but who is named to this day Father Wil- 
liam. Bonaparte, crowned or uncrowned, never 
was, and never could have been, a Washington. 
They were differently fashioned. The minds and 
souls of Washington and Napoleon differed no less 
than their bodies. The one was wholly Anglican 
or Teutonic, the other essentially of the modern 
Southern European type—not Latin, as the favorite 
phrase now goes. ‘There was nothing Roman in 
Napoleon. The one was great and noble as a calm 
and persevering man of duty; the other impetuous, 
flashing, full of brilliant genius. Washington has 
ever appeared to us as the greatest historic model 
of sound common sense and sterling judgment, 
coupled with immaculate patriotism, patient, just, 
and persevering, even to tenacity. Washington was 
not brilliant, but sound to the inmost recess of his 


darge heart, and endowed with the Fabian genius 


of unyielding firmness under circumstances which 
would have sickened most men. Washington would 
forget his own self and had the divine gift of 
waiting. Napoleon, on the other hand, is probably 
the most brilliant character of modern times. Glory 
was his very idol. When his first laurels encircled 
his brow, and Europe stood amazed at his Italian 
victories, his saying, often repeated in despatches 
and addresses to his soldiers, was: “We shall do 
greater things yet.” Grandes choses—things of 
great renown for all ages formed the constellation 
by which he shaped his course. . 


Washington was throughout his life a self-limit-_ 


ing man; Napoleon was ever a self-stimulating 
man. 
grandeur of deeds—consumed him. Washington 
was modest; Napoleon came to ruin by untamable 
pride. Washington was obedient to the law—a 
law-abiding man if ever there was one. Napoleon 


The fever of grandeur—grandeur of name, ~ 


constantly broke-down the law when it appeared — 
necessary to him, and it appeared thus often. Wash- 
ington aided in creating a new empire; Napoleon 
aimed at creating a “new system’—a “new state of 


things.” Washington helped politically to form 
new nation, and gladly accepted the aid of hi 
compeers; Napoleon stepped in when France ha 
long been politically nationalized, and when a fe 


centralization. Washington sought eagerly th 
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Hamilton and Madison. Napoleon looked upon 
himself as Destiny. Louis XIV had said: “L’etat 
c'est moi.” We almost hear Napoleon say: “L’his- 
toire c’est mot.” Napoleon compared his career 
and his relation to his followers—the marshals and 
others—with those of Christ and Mohammed.') He 
ended, indeed, with repeating the self-deification of 
Alexander as closely as it could be done in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Washington arose out of a struggle for independ- 
ence—-a severance of colonies from a_ distant 
mother-country. Napoleon arose out of a fear- 
ful internal revolution. The former belonged to 
a revolution which consisted chiefly in the dis- 
avowal of allegiance to the crown of England, and 
left intact all the elementary institutions of political 
existence inherited from the mother-country; the 
latter succeeded to a revolution which rooted up the 
whole preceding polity except centralism. 

Washington is daily growing in the affection of 
history, and there is a remarkable uniformity of 
opinion regarding his character, at home and 
abroad; there is the greatest difference of opinion 
regarding Napoleon’s character, and however many 
may admire him, no one can be said to love his 
memory, except some survivors who have received 
acts of personal kindness at his hands. No one 
loves power merely because it is power. Could we 
even love God were He only almighty? 

Yet Washington was not personaly popular; his 
power consisted in the universal conviction that he 
could be confided in; an almost unlimited trust in 
his integrity and wisdom by soldier and by citizen, 
was his strength; but no endearing name was 
bestowed on him by his soldiers,-or if it ever was 
done it did not adhere and has not become his- 
torical. Napoleon was worshipped by his soldiers, 
and received the soldierly nickname of the Little 
Corporal, as Old Fritz, Marshal Forward, and Old 
Hickory, were bestowed on Frederick the Great, on 
Prince Bluecher, and on General Jackson, and ad- 
hered to them, so that the names passed over into 
history and into the songs of the Berangers and 
the Arndts. Yet again, while Washington was 
universally trusted, even after a party had arisen 
which embittered the later years of his second presi- 
dential term, Joseph writes of his brother Napoleon, 
when endeavoring to make out that the emperor 
was, with all his absolutism, but a dictator arrogat- 
ing all power in order to establish peace abroad and 

- quiet at home: “Naploeon isolated himself much in 
France, and the people ended with no longer under- 
standing what he was after.” ?) : 

Washington seems to us to have been free from 
jealousy in a degree very rare in public men, and 
almost unknown in distinguished captains. Jealousy 

was active in Napoleon’s mind, and signally shown 


1) For this statement we have two proofs; one in the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa, and the other in the 
Memorial de St. Hélene, which admits of no extenuating 
interpretation. 

_ #) This fearful, although unconscious judgment, occurs 
ina letter of Joseph to Count Thibaudeau, p. 320, vol. x., 
_ of Memoirs and Correspondence, political as well as mili- 
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on several occasions. Washington was eminently 
truthful, a point in which Wellington resembled 
him. Napoleon readily discarded truth when it 
served his purpose, and laid it down even as a rule 
that his generals should misstate facts on occasions 
which he pointed out. Washington declined his 
pay as commander-in-chief, and allowed Congress 
only to refund his actual expenses in the field, for 
which purpose he kept conscientiously minute 
accounts. Napoleon always drew largely on the pub- 
lic treasury. Washington, to the end of his life, 
wrote a remarkably free, bold, and legible hand; 
Napoleon’s handwriting became more illegible with 
every rising step, until some of his letters or direc- 
tions embarrassed his ministers to such a degree 
that, after consultations, they had to recur again 
to the emperor, who was by no means put into an 
amiable mood on such occasions. Indeed, Wash- 
ington’s handwriting shows the calmness of the 
writer, and a proper regard for his fellow-men. 
Napoleon’s later writing, although he wrote origin- 
ally a legible hand, betrayed impetuous haste and 
an utter disregard of the intended reader. 
Washington never persecuted; he imprisoned no 
personal opponent, banished no personal enemy, 
and when he died, his hands, like those of Pericles, 
were unstained. Napoleon banished, imprisoned, 
and persecuted, and developed a system of police, © 
which must be called stupendous on account of its — 
vastness, power, and penetrating keenness—a system 
pressing to this day on France like an Alp, and — 
which makes all that Aristotle wrote on the police ~ 
of usurpers appear as a feeble beginning of that 
essential branch of despotism. The Dionysian 
“sycophant” is a poor bungler compared to an agent — 
of the French secret police, and this gigantic police — 
system, with the whole gendarmerie and all the” 
thousand ramifications in the different spheres of 
society, with a counter secret police, was developed 
with its stifling comprehensiveness under Napoleon, 
and is, unfortunately, more truly his own than the — 
Code which bears his name. 
Washington was strictly constitutional, and insti- 
tutional, in his character; he never dreamed of con- 
centration of power, however active and ardent 
he was in changing the inadequate Congress under 
the Articles of Confederation into a positive na- 
tional government, under a national constitution, 
and however exalted an opinion he had of a cher- 
ished nationality. He called state sovereignty a 
monster, but he had no inclination whatever toward 
centralism—representation by one house, or an 
extinction of self-government in any sphere high 
or low. If Satan ever showed to him the glory and 
power of an earthly kingdom, it remained buried in 
his noble breast, and no act, no word of his, has 
betrayed even so much as a struggle to beat dows 
the tempter. On the contrary, when malcontent 
officers intimated to him that he might rely on thei 
support should he resolve to disperse Congress and 
make himself king, he promptly knew how to blenc 
tary, of King Joseph; and so convinced does Jo 
seem to have been of its truth, that he repeated this pas 
in a letter to the writer of the present paper, 
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the sharpest rebuke with a gentlemanly forbear- 
unce toward his misguided and, perhaps, sorely tried 
romrades. Napoleon, on the other hand, expresses 
us surprise that nothing ever indicated a desire in 
Wellington to carve out a sovereignty for himself 
n the peninsula. How astonished would he have 
peen at our Scott’s refusal of a Mexican chief 
magistracy, and a feudal establishment of his army 
im the country.*) Napoleon had no institutional 
nstinct, no sympathy for self-government, no con- 
ception even of civil liberty. The highest idea of 
iiberty he seems ever to have conceived of is an 
ippeal to universal suffrage for the grant of un- 
iimited power. Absolutism thus granted, the 
»xecutive thus established, was in his mind the real 
representative of the people. He hated “parlia- 
nentarism ;” representative government was odious 
co him, and he called it aristocratic. True democracy 
was, according to him, to be found in absolutism 
yased on an act of universal suffrage. 

(To be concluded) 

FRANCIS LIEBER 


The Prevention of Destitution 
and Credit Unions 

More than ever Credit Unions are receiving the 
ecognition they deserve. The live interest that has 
been manifested in them during the past year 
ppresages a strong development of the Credit Union 
“movement within the near future. Carefully scru- 
tinized by men of keen and cautious business 
judgment, they are now seen to offer wonderful 
eo for good among the different groups 
that compose the population of this country. 
Credit Unions are truly a business undertak- 
fing. As such they bear no direct relation to works 
‘of charity. They are savings and loan institutions 
which adhere closely to the principles and policies 
‘of finance that have been tested thoroughly by the 
experience of prudent men. The books that are 
‘kept of moneys collected and moneys disbursed are 
ssubject to the examination of the Bank Commis- 
‘sioner of the State under whose laws they operate. 


‘The business of the Credit Union is conducted — 


along lines as strict as those of other banking 
institutions. This is borne out not only by the rules 
which have made Credit Unions the success they 
‘have become, but also by the laws that control and 
supervise their various business transactions. 
Notwithstanding all this, Credit Unions play an 
important role in the prevention of poverty. In this 
respect they perform functions akin to those of the 
Montes Pietatist), established by the Franciscans 
yf Italy in the fifteenth century. Their purpose 
was to make funds available to those among the 
worthy poor who, because of some unexpected 
emergency, stood in danger of being thrown into 
the clutches of rapacious usurers, or were already 
being victimized. Because of the great amount of 


8) See for an account of this interesting incident Lieber’s 
vil Liberty. 

1) weenie Pietatis, Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume X, 
ige 535. awe 


good they achieve they readily receive the approba- 
tion of the Church. 

Among the most important of social functions 
that Credit Unions perform is this, that they help 
keep people away from the border-line of destitu- 
tion: Millions of people in this country, all boasts 
of prosperity to the contrary, live close to the 
perilous edge of destitution. Any sudden crisis in 
the family, an accident, sickness, unemployment, or 
some other untoward event, all at once drops them 
into the abyss of utter want. It is estimated by stu- 
dents of the problems of poverty that the number of 
people receiving charitable aid in the country never 
falls below five per cent, while it may go as high as 
ten per cent of the total population.2) Thrown into 
frenzy by the calamity that has descended upon 
their home, the poor either seek out the money 
lender to whom they bind themselves for the pay- 
ment of high tribute for many weary months and 
even years, or they have recourse to the various 
relief agencies, public and private, in order to 
obtain at least the necessary means of sustenance. 
Any institution, then, that helps this class of people 
to accumulate a reserve against such sudden emer- 
gencies, is a very valuable factor for the prevention 
of destitution. 


Finally, improvidence is a very large factor in 
causing conditions of want. Because of it a family 
will be easily thrown into need when sickness be- 
falls anyone of its members, especially the wage 
earner in the home, or when unemployment shuts 
off for weeks at a time the regular source of 
income. 


In bringing home to people the value of small 
savings during times of prosperity Credit Unions 
perform a service of inestimable social importance. 
They are designed to aid people in laying aside a 
little store for days of trouble. The accumulated 
savings may amount to but a small sum of 
money. A hundred dollars or two, yet they will 
prove to be a source of no small worth in an 
emergency. Moreover, the Credit Union, since it 
is not only a savings, but also a loan society, stands 
ready to finance the needs of its members. In this 
way poor people, otherwise industrious and thrifty, 
are able to make loans at a rate of interest that is _ 
reasonable and under conditions that entail no hard- 
ships for the necessitous borrower. For, the Credit 
Union arranges for the repayment of the loan on 
the basis of small monthly installments, full credit 
being allowed for all such payments, so that interest 
is charged only against the unpaid balance. This 
arrangemént lowers the total amount of interest 
paid on the loan to a very appreciable extent. 


In another way Credit Unions perform, from 
the standpoint of charity, an important function. 
To give wise counsel to one’s fellowmen in distress 
has always been considered a work of mercy of no 
little value. Since no loan is made by a Credit 
Union, except that the borrower appears before 


its loan board, the members thereof have an ex- 


2) Parmelee: Poverty and Social Progress, New York, 


1916, page 103. 
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ceptional opportunity of advising against the mak- 
ing of the loan if circumstances do not warrant 
it, or of showing how the money borrowed can be 
used to the best advantage. The borrower profits 
thereby from the accumulated business experience 
of the members composing the board. In other 
words he has at his disposal the expert service of 
men who hold their positions because of their pru- 
dence and knowledge in business matters. Such 
counsel is of so much the greater importance as 
frequently the excitement caused by an emergency 
deprives people of that balance of judgment which 
is required if the various factors influencing a 
certain situation are to be properly weighed. 


It goes without sayiff that the whole tendency 
of Credit Unions is to maintain in their members 
independence and self respect. They help people to 
help themselves. That, too, is the aim of active 
charity. He who practices charity actively gives aid 
at once without question where aid is needed, but as 
soon as the crisis has been met he will cast about 
for means to make it possible for the needy to help 
themselves. That precisely is the aim of Credit 
Unions. By developing the economic resources 
which an emergency may require, means are cre- 
ated by which a member is enabled to help him- 
self. Charity, then, will be very much interested 
in a movement which in its aim at least is so much 
akin to itself. Indeed, the burdens of charity will 
be much lightened by agencies such as Credit 
Unions by reason of the fact that they forestall 
many of the problems of poverty. 


Credit Unions play a role similar to the Sick and 
Death Benefit Societies of former days. How much 
of suffering was relieved by them, is well known 
from their history. Credit Unions take on a much 
wider scope. They are meant to help not only in 
times of need but they seek moreover to prevent 
such need by taking time by the forelock. ‘Their 
wide scope is evidenced by this, that even children 
are offered splendid opportunities to save some of 
the money that comes into their hands as their own 
instead of frittering it away in the purchase of 
useless and sometimes even harmful things. Con- 
sequently, Benevolent Societies that clamor for a 
‘larger membership might consider the plan of com- 
bining with their present purpose of granting bene- 
fits to their sick members the further purpose of 


arousing an interest in small savings. ‘The trans- 
ormation of some of the weak Benevolent Societies 
Credit Unions, ‘without gi entirely 


merce of the U; 


centian knows that many more demands are made 7 
upon their charity during seasons of unemployment ~ 
than at other times. If now through Credit Unions 
workmen can be induced to lay aside a few cents 
each week during the days of steady employment, a 
little bank account will be available for the family” 
should any need arise. The history of Credit 
Unions bears out the fact that demands for loans 
increase during the period that the wage-earners” 
are without work. Credit Unions consequently § 
take up the demand for aid, which is given by way” 
of provident and remedial loans; and to the same 
extent the treasuries of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Conferences remain untouched, leaving so much 
more money available for charity work in the strict 
sense of the word. 

Credit Unions, then, are a most valuable adjunct 
to charity work; not. that they dispense relief di- 
rectly, but rather that in many instances they pre- 
vent circumstances which make the granting of 
relief imperative. It is in their preventive aspect 
that they merit from charity workers much more 
of attention than they have hitherto received. 

Very Rev. A. J. MuencH 


Farmers Should Do Their Own 
Thinking . 


The fact that the profit-seeking grain trade is” 
opposing the Federal Farm Board and its Farmers 
National Grain Corporation is taken by many per- 
sons as convincing proof that farmers should throw 
their grain-marketing co-operatives into this cor- 
poration and go along with the Farm Board and 
its plans. This conclusion is by no means war- 
ranted, as a brief summary of the history of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the federal far 
loan system will show. 


When the federal farm-loan system was set up 
in 1917, the Land Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
protested as strongly as the grain men are now pro- 
testing against the Federal Farm Board and i 
grain corporation. ‘The mortgage bankers sought 
to have the farm-loan act declared unconstitutional. 
Although they were not successful in that, they 
have been successful in getting the system by the 
throat—so much so that for several months the 
federal land banks have made practically no : 

Julius H. Barnes, grain exporter and C 
of the Board of Directors of the ( 
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jitederal farm-loan system. Indeed, Mr. Legge and 
Hhis colleagues cannot be compared with Herbert 
Quick and his colleagues in devotion to farmers 
fand stalwart opposition to exploitation. 

But Quick and his colleagues passed off the Farm 
Loan Board and their places were filled with men 
Factually representing exploitative money lenders, 
whose rapacity the federal farm-loan system had 
! been established to check. Just so will Mr. Legge 
Fand his colleagues, whatever their stand, pass ‘off 
htthe Farm Board. Sooner or later the interests that 
are now protesting against the Farm Board and its 
(plans will dominate it just as effectively as the mort- 
pgage bankers now dominate the Farm Loan Board. 

There is this important difference between the 
two cases: The farmers were not asked to sur- 
prender any of their co-operatives to the Farm Loan 
#Board, while they are being importuned to throw 
¢their marketing co-operatives into the Farm-Board 
corporations. Do farmers want to put their co- 
operatives under the tutelage of a board which 
renemies of co-operation can, and in the course of 
time certainly will, dominate—and thus have them 
rrendered harmless to the profit-takers and useless 
to farmers? 


And there can be no doubt that the Farm Board 
will control the corporations being set up through 
its efforts, in spite of all that is being said about 
these corporations being controlled by the consti- 
tuent farmers’ associations. Supporters of the 
‘Agricultural Marketing Act and the Farm Board 
have been very fond of quoting from Section 1 of 
the Act in which it is declared that the policy of 
the Act is to promote “the establishment and 
nancing of a farm marketing system of produeer- 
owned and producer-controlled co-operative asso- 
iations and other agencies.” But producer control 
is repudiated by all the rest of the Act. 


| For example, in Section 9 of the Act, under 
which the Farm Board finds authority for setting 
up such corporations as the Farmers National Grain 
orporation, Paragraph (4) provides that the cor- 
poration shall agree with the board “to adopt such 


quire...” Paragraph (e) of the same section 
tsives the Farm Board authority to exercise super- 
vision over the “financial condition and business 
nethods of the corporation.” 

Paragraph (b) of Section 7 of the Act gives the 
Farm Board authority to refuse loans to any co- 
operative association whose “management, and 
yusiness policies” are not satisfactory to the board. 
In accordance with these provisions in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act itself, Section 3 of Article 
VIII of the articles of incorporation of the Farmers 
‘National Grain Corporation provides that “As long 
mas this con | 
Fa atd created under said Agricultural Mar- 
eting Act, the General Manager and the business 
yolicies of this corporation shall be such as are 
i ‘y to said board.” 


is to borrow funds through the Farm 


by-laws as the board may from time to time re-_ 


oration shall be indebted to the Federal - 


very purpose of setting up the cor- 


Board for “price stabilization,” this section defi- 
nitely determines where control will rest. ‘This cor- 
poration is called the “pattern” for others the Board 
expects to set up—hence, we may expect all of 
them to have a control provision similar to this. 

Section 8 of the “Application for Loan,” which 
co-operative associations must sign before they can 
obtain Farm-Board loans, stipulates that the appli- 
cant “agrees to follow the recommendations and 
directions of Board” in relation to “management, 
business methods, and policies.” Section 9 of the 
Application puts “teeth” into the contract by giving 
the Farm Board power to foreclose at any time if 
the applicant fails to perform any of its promises, 
including, of course, the promise to submit to the 
board’s recommendations and directions. 

The Farm Board is attempting to form regional 
corporations in which would be scrambled all of 
the central co-operative grain-marketing agencies 
now operating. ‘These regional corporations would 
be a part of the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, controlled, as the above quotations prove, by 
the Farm Board. ‘Thus under the Farm-Board 
program, farmers would surrender control of their 
marketing beyond the local associations. And they 
would surrender control even of their local associa- 
tions if those associations borrowed any Farm- 
Board money. 

If the Farm Board is going to control the co- 
operatives that come under its plan, and if the Farm 
Board in the course of time will be controlled by 
exploitative business, then why are the profit-seek- 
ing grain men so much alarmed? Perhaps they 


are not sufficiently “versed in things political and 


governmental to foresee what will happen. Besides, 
I can readily understand that if they did foresee 
it, they would not wish to see the years of con- 
fusion in the grain trade that will be caused by the 
meddling of a political board with a big appropria- 
tion to handle and spend. 

The grain men, however, are badly muddled in 
their arguments, and show a lack of knowledge or 
appreciation of the principles involved. ‘They are 
concerned, of course, with maintaining their own 
business and profits. ‘They would be on sound 
ground if they would base their opposition to the 
Farm Board on the proposition that the proper 
business of the government is to maintain a fair 
field, and not take sides in an economic conflict 
between two groups of citizens—as Mr, Barnes 
suggested at one point in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee. 

But farmers should do their own thinking, re- 
gardless of the attitude of the profit-seeking grain 
trade. It would be exceedingly short-sighted to 
fall in with the Farm Board and its program simply 
because the grain dealers are arrayed in opposition 
thereto. With the law and the documents showing 
unmistakably that the Farm Board will control 
everything it touches, and with the history of the 
Farm Loan Board and other governmental boards 
and commissions showing that exploitative interests 
will sooner or later control the Farm Board, farmers 
must decide, quite independently of the attitude 
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of any other groups or interests whether they want 
to surrender their marketing to the Farm Board. 
L. S. HERRON, 
Editor, Nebraska Union Farmer 


The Relations Between Rome 
and Russia 
(Concluded) 
III. Results, Difficulties and Prospects of 
Endeavors for Reunion 


Five Popes: Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, and Pius XI, have labored zealously for 
Reunion. Of Pius XI we may say that the Union 
of churches is the outstanding idea of his Pon- 
tificate. A half century has passed since the Cath- 
olic Church began to exert her energies with ever- 
increasing intensity to win back the dissident 
Eastern churches. What are the results of these 
endeavors up to now? 


It must be admitted that the results are not com- 
mensurate with the efforts made. , The great under- 
taking is progressing very slowly. We have already 
noted, that, apart from the Ruthenian and Russian 
Uniates, the number of reunited Eastern dissidents 
is scarce 714-8 per cent. Some few hundreds of 
converts come into the Church in exile. There are 
at present about 30 Catholic Russian priests. In 
Poland it is rumored that entire communities in 
White Russia have come into the Church. I have not 
been able to ascertain the exact number of these 
recent Uniates, but I think 50,000 is by no means too 
low an estimate. But what does this figure signify in 
comparison with the more than 115,000,000 Russian 
dissidents ! 


What are the difficulties so seriously hampering 
the movement towards Reunion? ‘They arise in part 
from doctrinal divisions. ‘They were not the cause 
of the schism; rather they were raised later to jus- 
tify the separation, which had previously been deter- 
mined upon. The Council of Florence has shown 
that these doctrinal difficulties are not insurmount- 
able, since the Byzantine hierarchs and the Russian 
Metropolitan voluntarily signed the documents of 
Union on that occasion. 

Of greater significance are the difficulties arising 
from the nationalistic character of the schism. ‘This 
nationalistic character, never far remote from the 
essence of any schism, perverts the idea of the 
Church. ‘To the Catholic, the Church is a universal 
society ; to the dissident it is a union of particularis- 
tic churches. In the mind of the Catholic, the 
Church stands above the nations and States; to that 
of the dissident, one nation and one State correspond 
to each other. . Particularism is developed to such a 
degree in these churches that each church is iden- 
tified with its rite and its discipline. ‘To their mind, 
church, rite, discipline and nationality constitute a 
unit. The national churches are likewise the State 
churches, they are, as it were, welded together and 
fused with the State. Soloviev stresses this with 
special emphasis with respect to the Russian church. 
He declares in his work: “La Russie -et I’Eglise 
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_ fortune and suffering upon the Russian people 


Universelle”, already mentioned: “If the official 
Russian church, directed by a State official, is merely 
a State institution, constitutes only a branch of the 
bureaucratic administration, then that church, free 
from the State, of which the Russian ‘Old Believers’ 
dream, is indeed a democratic, but nonetheless a na- 
tional church. The concept of universality of the 
Church is wanting in the official Orthodox as well 
as in the ‘old believing’ church. And precisely for 
this reason, i. e., because they lack the concept of 
the universal Church, the dissidents do not suffer by 
being separated from us as we suffer by being sepa- 
rated from them. Even among themselves the sepa- 
rated churches are almost wholly isolated, being 
united only by very loose ties.” 


To combat the nationalistic instinct is exceedingly 
difficult, for this instinct is closely related to the 
principle of all evil, pride. And this pride, the im- 
pulses of self-love, which blind the spirits, consti- 
tute a third obstacle in the path to Union. A Patri- 
arch of Constantinople believes he would degrade 
himself by recognizing Papal authority ; a Patriarch 
of Moscow thinks he would debase Russia by sub- 
mitting to the “domination” of the Pope. It is not 
easy to combat such prejudiced sentiments. 

There is also a fourth set of difficulties, the psy- 
chic attitude of the Easterner, which is utterly dif- 
ferent from that of the Occidental. The soul-life of 
the latter is governed by the reasoning faculty. The 
Westerner sets up premises, analyses thoughts and— 
draws conclusions. In the case of the Easterner, even 
the educated Oriental, feeling predominates. He 
selects from any proposition whatever he likes and 
what suits him, and rejects what does not conform 
to his taste. One cannot win a Russian by logic 
alone. Moreover, he dislikes much that is in our — 
makeup. He sees in every Westerner, particularly ~ 
in an Occidental Catholic, a legalist, a centralizer, — 
an uncompromising champion of authority. And 
that causes him to be repelled by us. 


The fifth difficulty, finally, with which efforts di- 
rected towards Union must struggle, is the Eastern- 
ers’ fear of being deprived of their own rite, which 
they love almost idolatrously, the dread of being 
Latinized. This fear is not altogether without foun-_ 
dation in history. The conduct of the Latins towards — 
the other rites has not at all times been benevolent. 
The question of rites has, however, long since been 
decided by the highest ecclesiastical authority to the — 
effect that reunited churches retain their character, » 
their rite, their customs and their administration. 
Yet distrust still lives in the Near East and can be 
overcome only gradually. . 


As far as the specific difficulties hampering Re- 
union in Russia are concerned it must be stated that _ 
hostility towards the Catholic Church is not ex- 
clusively of Byzantine origin and is not merely the 
result of nationalism, but must rather also be tra 
to Russian aversion to the hereditary enemy, nati 
istic Poland. This country has inflicted much 


ing long centuries. Their most thriving possessiot 
in the South and Southwest, even et ae : 
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of Russia, were subjected to Polish rule, and in the 
17th century, during the tsarless times, the Poles 
brought Russia to the very brink of ruin. ‘These are 
the reasons for the persistent hatred of Poland and 
the Poles which even to this day lives in the Russian 
people. And since the Poles were the only Catholic 
nation known to the Russians, Russian hatred of 
their oppressors was also extended to their religion. 

The Russians indeed have begun to understand 
that Catholicism must not be confused with the 
Polish nation ; they have begun to realize that during 
their own domination of a century and a half over 
Poland the people of that country also suffered 
many injustices and oppressions at their hands. 

From what I have said one can, I believe, con- 
clude that the time for a real mass reunion of the 
Eastern churches in general, and of the Russian 
church in particular, with Rome has not yet arrived. 
But it will come. We have this assurance in the 
promise of the God-man Jesus Christ, who said: 
“And there will be one fold and one shepherd.” No 
one but God alone knows when these words will be 
fulfilled. At present we are not yet come to the eve 
of this event, but merely to the period of approach 
to the separated churches, and chiefly to the Russian 
church. This period will probably be rather ex- 
tended, for the dividing wall, centuries old, which 
politics, prejudice, hatred and fanaticism have 
erected, cannot be removed at once. It is the wish of 
the Holy Father that every Catholic labor for an 
early advent of the hour of Reunion of our sepa- 
rated brethren. 


How we shall do this our infallible guides, the 
Roman Bishops, have shown us by word and deed. 
1. We should learn to know the Easterners, princi- 
pally the Russians, better; 2. we are to prove to 
them that we have more than a Platonic interest in 
them, that we do not merely cherish affection for 
them but extend to them effective Christian love; 
and 3. we are to pray diligently, according to the 
intention of the Holy Father, for Reunion. 

We should learn to know the Easterners better. 
Hitherto mutual ignorance was very great. How 
often one could hear, from Catholics, such questions 
as whether the Russians venerate the Mother of 
God, the Saints, whether they have the Holy Euchar- 
ist, the Sacraments. Ignorance of the Catholic 
Church on the part of Easterners is even much more 
general and much more intense. However, numer- 
ous Russian emigrants now live among Catholics 
and see with increasing clearness that the Catholic 


Church is infinitely greater than the “Polish faith” 


with which for a long time they identified it. En- 


_lightenment is indeed progressing, but it is progress- 


ing slowly. The mists of mutual estrangement are 
| ae gradually dissipated, and the dividing wall will 


‘some time be broken down by mutual understanding. 


__ To expedite endeavors directed to that end the 
‘Popes recommend active charity and set a good ex- 
mple therein. Benedict XV. and our present Holy 
Father, Pius XI., have expended large sums for the 
enefit of the Russian people, a prey to misery. But 

ly those who were or are in close contact with the 


enormity of the offense. 


relief efforts of the Popes, particularly of the pres- 
ent Pontiff, know with what fatherly solicitude the 
Pope seeks to aid the distressed Russian exiles, 
Minally, we are also to pray for our separated 
brethren according to the intention of the Holy 
Father, that God “may vouchsafe to recall all wan- 
derers to the unity of the Church, and to lead all 
unbelievers to the light of the Gospel.” 
Epwarp Count O’ROuURKE, 
Bishop of Danzig 


5 
Arguments Against Birth Control 

The situation with regard to birth control is be- 
coming more and more serious. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to state that birth control is fast 
conquering the entire civilized world. The most 
alarming and distressing feature is that even Cath- 
olic circles have been contaminated and that the 
fatal contamination appears to be rapidly spreading. 
Moralists as well as statesmen are intimately con- 
vinced that some efficacious means must be found 
to stem the pernicious tide if social ruin and moral 
disintegration are to be staved off. Unfortunately, 
however, there exists a group, growing in numbers 
and importance, that make it a point to disseminate 
birth control propaganda of the subtlest and most 
insidious nature. Almost in despair we ask our- 
selves what can be done to offset and neutralize 
this nefarious activity. 

Of course, it is quite plain that the faithful must 
be thoroughly enlightened with regard to the in- 
herent malice of the evil practice. Now this is not 
always easy on aceount of the atmosphere of be- 


~ fogging sentimentality in which the issue has be- 


come wrapped up. The popular mind responds far 
less to strict logical argument than to emotional 
appeal. Hence, most of the metaphysical reasons 
that are advanced against the practice make but 
little impression. So it has been found that the 
argument drawn from the fact that deliberate pre- 
vention of conception constitutes a frustration and 
preversion of a God-given function rarely proves 
convincing, though unquestionably it rests on a 
sound basis. The average mind simply is incapable 
of following a line of argument involving such fine 
metaphysical distinctions. For that reason we are 
inclined to think that Father Henry Wood’s pam- 
phlet!) setting forth this argument in a remarkably 
clear and impressive manner will yet fail to bring 
home to the popular mind the heinousness and 
Withal the booklet is 
exceedingly worth while, and deserves our attention. 
It brings out in bold relief the basic considerations 
that must always be the background and backbone 
of every argument against contraception. 

The title of the pamphlet suggests a line of 
thought which the author has merely indicated. In 
fact, a very telling argument could be constructed 


from the various ways in which nature protests 


against the protracted use of preventive measures. 


Medical authorities are well nigh unanimous in 


admitting that at least the prevalent means of pre- 


1) Woods, Henry, S. J., Ph. D., Nature’s Protest Against 
Counter-Conceptives, Santa Clara University, Cal., 1929, 
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venting conception are detrimental to health and 
cause serious disorders. Also the evil social con- 
sequences of the practice are quite manifest, not to 
speak of the moral degradation that follows in its 
wake. ‘This, however, lay outside of the scope of 
the author’s intention. 

We cannot supinely allow the terrible abuse to 
continue and to spread. A prophetic voice must be 
raised against the towering evil that is overshadow- 
ing human society and menacing civilization. 
Rhilosophy cannot cope with the problem. What- 
ever preaching is done against the unholy practice 
must derive its strength from divine authority. 
Nothing will deter men from self indulgence but 
the vivid realization that God has set His face 
sternly against this ugly abuse. Moreover the evil 
must be attacked indirectly, for ultimately it is only 
a symptom of a mental perversion that lies still 
deeper. The campaign against birth control in the 
last analysis means a campaign against modern 
worldliness and materialism. A new sense of the 
higher spiritual values must be awakened and our 
generation must again learn to estimate life and 
happiness by other than material standards. ‘That is 
the remedy which will wither the root of the evil. 

Rev CoB PHD: 


Warder’s Review 


Ever Farther Away from Autonomy and 
Self-Reliance 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat prints the fol- 
lowing item in its issue of January 20, as coming 
from Columbia, Mo., seat of the State University 
and the State College of Agriculture: 

“Release of additional appropriations for the work of 
the agricultural extension service of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture here will make it possible for the first time 
for the College to pay for the entire salaries of County 
Agents, instead of depending upon the counties in which 
they are stationed for a portion of the payment, according 
to an announcement here today.” 

The report is apparently intended to mark pro- 
gress in Farm Bureau work and its administration. 
In reality it indicates the passing of the last vestige 
of self- and mutual-help, as well as self-adminis- 
tration of the County Farm Bureau. From the 
beginning the Farm Bureau scheme was largely 
undemocratic inasmuch as it placed major control 
of the County Agent’s services and the choice of 
the County Agent outside the county—in the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, which detailed 
approval of candidates for the office of County 
Agent to the State College of Agriculture or some 
other agency, while providing part of the County 
Agent’s salary. However, the farmers of a county 
preserved some vestige of autonomy in the arrange- 


ment by paying part of the salary and consequently 


maintaining a sort of authority over the agent. The 
Missouri arrangement, announced in the report, 


‘is altogether centralistic, a further step toward the 


domination of bureaucracy and away from self- 


- government. 
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Paternalism 

There is, indeed, nothing new under the sun! 
The evil effect of ‘social welfare,’ carried too far— 
which Great Britain and. Germany are beginning to 
experience-—was observed in China almost a thou- 
sand years ago. 

The “Notes on Chinese Accessions” (to the 
Library of Congress during its last fiscal year) 
quote from the treatise on “Essential Subjects Con- 
cerning the Country’s Welfare,” whose author was 
T’s’ai Hsiang (1011-1066), “of the Sung dynasty, 
a high and influential official, a famous calli- 
erapher, a noted writer, and also a pioneer in the 
scientific study of Chinese agriculture,” +) the opin- 
ion that public aid, carried too far, must result in 
diaster. ‘T's’ai Hsiang reminds those, who declare: 
“when people are hungry feed them, and when they 
are cold clothe them”: 

“This idea of sympathy for the people if carried out 
would result in making the people more uncomfortable.” 

The author, known as “an honest, fearless and 
capable administrator,” having further demon- 
strated that “this system [relief carried to extreme] 
ends in the impoverishment of the nation,” goes 
on to say: 

“When the nation becomes poor and the people are dis- ' 
satisfied with their lot how can this be said to be satisfy- 
ing the people ...I1 should say to satisfy the people it is 
necessary to restrain powerful evildoers and equalize the 
demands upon the people’s energies in order to insure that 
the people obtain their rights and be satisfied with their 
lot. This is [what I call] satisfying the people:”2) 

Evidently, T's’ai Hsiang desired to go to the root 
of things, to reform, not by prescribing State aid 
for this or that symptom of social malady, but by 
eradicating its cause. What he opposes is the very 
error into which so many modern States have fallen, 
and which, in the case of Great Britain, has caused 
the word “dole” to accept a new meaning. 


A Sordid Business | 
With commendable candor The Cleveland Trust 
Company Business Bulletin—decidedly one of the 
most informative publications-of this nature—ad-— 
mits and analyses the after effects of the great | 
epidemic of speculation that swept the country 
during 1929. Viewing the wreckage from the 
standpoint of a financier to whom others are looking 
for information regarding the possible business out- 
look, and writing with the detachment of a weather 
forecaster, the editor of the Bulletin declares: 
pune greatest single burden that business must bear this > 
winter and next year (1930) is the making good of the 
shrinkage of four and a half billions of bankers’ loans that 
has taken place in the past two months.”8) [i. e., October 
and November of last year.] ; 
The shrinkage referred to is explained to mean 
“that unsuccessful speculators have had to put up 
additional margins on on-sight payments, in about 
that amount” [four and a half billion dollars] 
Paying back, in reality, as the Bulletin goes on to 
explain, “the profits that the successful specula 


1) Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fisca 
Year, Ending June 30, 1929. Wash., 1929, p. 332. 
2) Loc. cit. p. 333. ; : : 
8) Loc. cit. Vol. 10, No. 12, Dec. 15, 1929, 
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took out of the market last summer.” Since these 
profits were in part freely spent, nee had a stimu- 
lating effect on business. “Now that savings and 
borrowings are being drawn upon to pay them 
back,” says the Bulletin, the effect on business is 
a depressing one.”?) 

Without the slightest intention of criticizing or 
condemning the whole sorry business of stock spec- 
ulation, the Bulletin reveals its incompatibilty 
with one of the most fundamental doctrines of 
Christian ethics, strict observance of equivalence. 
The Cleveland Trust Company Bulletin explains: 


“When the bull market is terminated the last margin 
buyers of the stocks shoulder the task of paying off the 
overdraft. ...Ina bull market a large part of the increase 
in brokers’ loans represents profits taken out of the mar- 
kets by successful speculators, and insofar as prices are 
in excess of values these profits constitute an overdraft 
on national savings credited to the bank accounts of the 
astute speculators. In a bear market a large part of the 
shrinkage in brokers’ loans represents the paying off of 
the overdraft by other and less astute operators.’ ) 


The whole thing is pernicious, offendifg both 
against justice and charity. 
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Factors Contributing to Reduce Consumption 
of Bread 


The decline of bread consumption is, it seems, not 
a purely American phenomenon. ‘The November, 
1929, issue of The Producer, official magazine of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, of England, 
contains an article by the manager of a great co- 
operative bakery, Mr. W. T. Lanes, who declares: 

“Tt is reasonable to say that any change that effects the 
trade of such a primary department [of co-operative so- 
cieties], as the bakery, merits the most serious attention. 
Such a change is the decline in bread consumption.’ ) 

Factors that have combined to bring about the 
change are, in Mr. Lanes’ opinion, the following: 
“There is today a much wider range of foodstuffs 
than in days gone by.” He reminds his reader that 
one need only glance casually at the advertisements 
in magazines and daily press to observe the great 
variety of breakfast foods alone which are all com- 
petitive with bread, and some of which, we might 
have added, are less nourishing, but more expen- 
sive. The “Eat More Fruit” campaign has suc- 
ceeded, he notes, in increasing the sale of fruit; 
other commodities, including bread, must have suf- 
fered. Welfare work, too, is held responsible for 
reduced bread consumption, since it has meant an 
increased number of canteens, or lunchrooms, as we 
might call them, where varied meals are provided. 
' “This and the large numbers working an eight- 


our day,” the London Co-operative’s bakery man- 
ger believes, “has meant less carried lunches, which 
used to consist chiefly of bread.” The introduc- 
ion of labor-saving machinery, Mr. Lanes thinks, 
has lessened the amount of manual labor, and so 
uel food,” under which category bread comes, has 
een in less demand. “Thus we find,” he concludes 
s part of his article, “a decreased bread consump- 
ion wot ten per cent as Reta with a few years 


Mr. Lanes believes the sale of fancy bread, cakes 
and confectionery to have shown in recent years 
a considerable increase, and advises the enterpris- 
ing baker “to explore to a greater extent than ever 
before the realms of confectionery, biscuits and 
fancy breads, to overcome the handicap occasioned 
by reduced bread sales.” “The baker who studies 
the tendency of the times,” he declares, ‘‘and adapts 
his business accordingly, will be able to gain on the 
swings, what he has lost on the roundabouts.” 

This may be good “common business sense,” but 
the advice is hardly in keeping with the ethics of 
co-operation, which should have in mind the pres- 
ent and ultimate welfare of the consumer. 


cel 


Contemporary Opinion 


Moral Bolshevism dates further back than 
the Bolsheviks and in some respects is actually 
flourishing in States that consider themselves 
anti-Bolshevik. The Examiner 


“Millionaires’ Bread Line Asks Billion Dollar 
Tariff Dough” is the picturesque way the People’s 
Lobby (John Dewey, Chairman), describes the 
present tariff beggings by the corporations. The 
Lobby calls attention to the impropriety of permit- 
ting senators and congressmen to pass upon any 
tariff schedule until their ownership of stock in the 
industries affected is known to the public. 


The Social Service Bulletin) 


The law, of course, gives a prisoner the right not 
to answer questions put to him. But this right is 
constantly invaded and flouted by police and prose- 
cuting officers in the United States. If a prisoner 
refuses to talk at first, he is not let alone thereafter. 
He is besieged again and again. He is waked time 
after time during the night and urged to tell what he 
knows. He is confronted with all sorts of gruesome 
evidence. A deliberate effort is made to wear him 
down through sleeplessness and fright. All this is 
admitted—boasted about—by police and prosecuting 
officers. It has apparently come to be regarded as 
legal. Beyond such treatment are various illegal 
methods, always officially denied and yet known to 
be in use. ... Our entire criminal procedure is 
antiquated, cruel, and unjust, but perhaps its worst 
aspect is the way in which persons not yet convicted 
of any wrong- doing are tortured by what are held 
to be lawful means in the effort to wring confessions, 


true or otherwise, from them. 


~ "Ta DRIFTER, in The Nation 


e 


When a business man talks about modern business — 
ethics and the new codes, he usually has in mind t 
change which has come about in the relations 
competitors. ‘The President of the Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers’ Association tells the Pennsyl- 


_ vania Chamber of Commerce that the growing evi. 


1) Issued by the Methodist Federation for Social € 
ice, N. Y¥. a a, 
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of modern business is selfishness. However, the 
boit and nut men have met this dragon and slain it. 
They have “developed a degree of unselfishness 
never before attained either in our industry or in 
any other we know anything about.” And what 
does this unselfishness consist in? It has come 
about by having all the bolt and nut and rivet manu- 
facturers get together. Instead of fighting each 
other until nuts and rivets were within the reach of 
the poorest home, they now stand together as a 
group. “We can look the world in the face with 
pride,” he announces, “because now our com- 
petitors are our friends.” But what about the 
people who must buy rivets from them? What 
dividends are they getting in this glorious piece 
of unselfishness? 
Joun T. Fiynn, 
in Dishonest Business*). 


Tobacco companies’ profits have been so large 
during the last few years that the directors have 
got into a habit of distributing them in the form 
of bonus shares, in addition to the dividend. This, 
if continued long enough, will have the effect of 
making the rates of interest appear to have a modest 
relation to the capital involved. Carreras have just 
made a bonus issue of 25 per cent while maintaining 
the dividend at 50 per cent, tax free. For the year 
ending October 31st the profit, after writing off all 
charges, including advertising, depreciation, direc- 
tors’ remuneration, etc., was £1,285,154. This, 
added to the amount brought forward, made an 
available balance of £2,505,043. Of this, £351,563 
is to be capitalized by the distribution of bonus 
shares on January 2nd last. This is the fifth bonus 
that has been distributed by the company since 1924. 
Such results are suggestive of the profitable nature 
of tobacco enterprises. Evidently the companies 
concerned are distributing the profits among the 
holders of capital in preference to reducing prices 
to the consumer. This is a point that the latter 
should bear in mind with a view to seeing whether 
there is not some system by which they, too, can 
share in the advantage. So far nothing has proved 
more equitable than that of dividend on purchases 
such as is given by retail co-operative societies. 

The Producer?) 


But the significance of the present 
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stage of 


sentiments of the bourgeoisie, in his recent decla- 
ration that “We cannot help wondering whether 
we, the flower of civilization, are to be vanquished 
by these barbarians, the Americans, as the ancient 
Greeks were by the Romans”). But at the present 
stage neither side is ready for immediate conflict. 


American imperialism is pressing British hard and ~ 


successfully along the lines of economic penetra- 
tion, and is not yet strategically ready. British im- 
perialism is in a dangerously weakened situation 
economically, and desires time for reconstruction, 
as also for more immediately urgent issues of 
colonial problems and the menace of the Soviet 
Union. This situation leads to readiness 
temporary accommodation on both sides, not for 
a serious settlement of any serious issues, but for 
a “closed” period in the immediate expense of 
armaments. The Labour Monthly) 


It was of utmost importance, and remains so to 
this day; that the Church preserved and transmitted 
through the centuries that valuable secret of cul- 
ture, recognized as such by the sages of antiquity, 
and justly lauded during the Middle. Ages as the 
highest aim of education: moderation, conveyed by 
Benedict as the noblest heritage of antiquity and 
emphasized by his Rule, and on one occasion pre- 
sented as a wise teaching and a parting gift by 


for aa 


Gregory the Great to the Roman missioners voyag- 


ing to the Anglo-Saxons. : 
By striving for moderation and the proper or- 
dering and adjustment of mutual relations, in 


conjunction with absolute firmness in matters of — 


principle, the Occident succeeded in the main in 
proving itself intrinsically superior to the heirs of 


the ancient world, competing with it, and in ob-— 


taining leadership in world culture. 
the course of the centuries the peoples and nations 
of the West are urged to eliminate tensions inimical 


to their communion by adjustment, not by destruc- 
Progress of culture | 


tion of a component part. 
continues to be bound to the demand for adjust- 
ment of all parts, to harmony of progress. ‘To this 
end the best mentor is the Church, who once stood 
at the cradle of the communion of Western peo 
and attended them during the formative perio 
their existence, a faithful, solicitous educator. 
While there may be even today not a few 
us who strive and labor to mplish, a 


Repeatedly in — 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHORIGSACTION 
The first Regional Meeting to be conducted by the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems this 
year will be held at Pittsburgh on February 24-25. 
Several other Regional Meetings are planned, to be held 


later in the year in various parts of the country, among 
them one at St. Paul, Minn. 


While engaging in the usual activities of St. 
Vincent de Paul conferences, the society at Nagpur, 
India, has attached to it a needle-work room, as a 
means of providing occupation for able women and 
girls who find it difficult to go into service or help 
themselves in any way. 


During the year ending October 31, 1929, 94 women and 
girls of all castes and creeds were provided with work. 
The total amount paid to them was Rs. 2,156-9-6, besides 
expenses incurred in maintaining an efficfent staff to 
instruct and help the workers to turn out good work. 


The Saint Vincent de Paul Brothers at Sydney, 
New South Wales, report that affiliation with the 
Apostleship of the Sea has been a great help, and 
that much good has been done in assisting Catholic 
seamen to become more active in the practice of 


their Faith. 


An attendance of 13,710 seamen at the Sydney Institute; 
318 ships visited; 4,713 Catholic seamen interviewed on 
the ships and 4,366 at Mass are amongst the stimulating 
statistics given in the Sydney Annual Report, received by 
the General Secretary of the Apostleship of the Sea at 
London. 


Founded in 1860 by the late Msgr. Gilbert, the 
Providence (Row) Night Refuge and Home, Lon- 
don, continues, according to the sixty-ninth annual 
report, to minister in an exceptional manner to 
homeless men. In the season 1928-1929 no fewer 
than 26,410 free nights’ lodgings and about 56,000 
free meals have been supplied in the Men‘s Shelter, 
and 16,284 free lodgings and about 35,000 free 
meals in the Women’s Shelter, to the destitute poor. 


The charity works upon an organized scheme designed 
to secure the benefits for the deserving. Each inmate 
during the winter season from November Ist to May Ist 
has received free lodging and free supper and breakfast 
and opportunities for personal cleanliness in the form of 
baths, washing basins, towels, soap, and a plentiful supply 
of hot and cold water, also free of charge. On Sundays 
the poor people are admitted at 1 p. m., receive a dinner, 
-and are allowed to remain during the afternoon. During 
the season in all no fewer than 42,694 free nights lodgings 
-and 91,000 free meals have been supplied by the charity. 


_ The Silver Jubilee of the Foundation of the Aus- 
‘tralian Catholic Truth Society was celebrated by 


Pontifical High Mass and by Pontifical Vespers in. 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, N. S. W., on 
November 24th, last. The annual meeting of the 
Society, held on the following day, was also a gath- 
ering in honor of its twenty-fifth year of existence. 
A special message from the Holy Father, a con- 
ratulatory letter from the Apostolic Delegate, 
ost Rev. Dr. Cattaneo, and a number of messages 


from members of the Australian Hierarchy were 
read. 


In the past twenty-five years the Australian Catholic 
Truth Society has published 550 different pamphlets, 
of which 3,758,927 copies have been actually sold. Not 
only have the publications of the A. C. T. S. spread 
over Australia and New Zealand, and penetrated into 
the various English-speaking countries, but a large 
number of Australian publications have, because of their 
excellence, been reprinted by kindred societies abroad. 


Prior to 1924, the society had a precarious existence, 
due to lack of a capital fund, and, indeed, in the year 
mentioned, despite the heroic and untiring efforts of 
the executive, was in debt to such an extent that there 
was a serious fear lest the society might be constrained 
to suspend its Apostolic work. Then the Bishops of 
Australia, recognizing the national value of the A. C. T. 
S., decided to institute an annual collection for the 
funds of the Society. The result has been proportion- 
ate to the generosity of the various dioceses, for today 
the Australian Catholic Truth Society, while holding 
stock valued at -€1933, has paid off existing debts, and 
is building up an endowment fund, which now stands 
at £2094. During the last three years alone the 
society has actually sold 1,028,440 of its publications, 
the very large majority written by Australian authors. 


FEDERALIZATION OF POWER 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, on Jan. 16 
introduced a resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative 
to marriage and divorce laws, and a bill providing 
for uniform regulations of marriage and divorce 
laws. ‘The bill and the resolution were referred to 
the Committee on. the Judiciary. The resolution 
follows in full text: 

Resolved, That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 


Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States; 


“Article—The Congress shall have power to make laws, 
which shall be uniform throughout the United States, on 
marriage and divorce, the legitimation of children, and the 
care and custody of children affected by annulment of 
marriage or by divorce.” 


NATIONAL DEBTS 

The terrible incubus of national'debt that presses 
so heavily on the majority of modern nations, out- 
weighing, perhaps, many of the advantages of the 
modern State, is bearing down on Mexico with all 
the force of a power that crushes out the life of a 
people. At the end of December, 1927, the nation’s 
funded debt and accrued interest amounted to 1,091,- 
500,000 pesos and the floating debt to 161,500,000, 
a total of 1,253,000,000, or $625,000,000, American 
currency. In addition, there were large claims by 
the banks for money confiscated by the government 
during the revolutionary period. 

Before the different claims commissions are claims aggre- 
gating $1,000,000,000 for damages and property taken. About 
$700,000,000 of this is made up of claims of American citi- 
zens and $200,000,000 by British subjects. How much the 
commissions will whittle these down is matter of conjecture. 
The agrarian program is an ambitious one. An official esti- 
mate was that about 200,000,000 pesos ($100,000,000 U. S. 
currency) would pay the owners for the confiscated 
properties. Zi ; ’ 
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Income is not sufficient to pay anything. On Nov. 25, 
1929, the Minister of Finance calculated the revenues for 
1930 at 293,200,000 pesos and expenditures at 293,100,000. 
Judging the future by the past, the calculated surplus of 
100,000 pesos will turn into a deficit. 


MILITARISM 


Increasing expenditures for national defense were 
attacked Jan. 10 during discussion of the $455,000,- 
000 War Department supply bill by Representative 
Collins, of Meridian, Miss., member of the House 
Appropriations Committee and ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee in charge of the War 
Department measure. ‘The time has come to call 
a halt,’ Mr. Collins declared. “The War Depart- 
ment must find ways to reduce its budget. This 
House must realize that we must set a limit to this 
military outlay.” 

Mr. Collins referred to the President’s Message to Con- 
gress recommending that “Congress give earnest considera- 
tion to the possibilities of prudent action which will give 
relief from our continuously mounting expenditures. In 
view of these facts and pronouncements,” Mr. Collins said, 
“the citizenry of the country has hopd that this Congress 
might lighten the burden of our military budget. This ap- 


that would allow the group or groups in power to oppress 
other groups, he added. 


FEMINISM 
On the 18th of December the Committee for Pro-_ 
gressive Political Action—a body of Democratic 
women—met in conference in the City of Wash-~ 
ington. Mrs. Dill was in the chair, assisted by Mrs. 
Huston Thompson. ‘The proceedings, a synopsis 
of which was sent to interested parties, throws light 
on the psychology of women in politics. 


Mrs. Clarence Lea, wife of the lone Democratic repre- 
sentative of the state, declared the California women took a 
lively interest in political questions and considered them- 
selves, either on farm, in business office or school room, 
the equal of any man. However, there was little political — 
organization in the state among the women. They seemed 
to resent what might be termed “the machine”, 

“Texas women are keenly interested in church and club 
work,” stated Mrs. R. Q. Lee in her opening remarks. The 
national election of 1928 had presented a most unusual 
political development, she said. There was little enthusiasm 
for Hoover’s candidacy even though, in general, the women ~ 
are inclined to vote for the person rather than for the 
party. However, in this instance, the women closed their — 
eyes and voted for the Republican party! 

As an introduction to her-talk, Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, 


wife of the 13th term Representative from Illinois, said her — 
public interests always had been and still were in charit-— 
able social service. She told of the early activities of the ~ 
General Federation of Women’s clubs in appealing to the © 
enthusiastic and intelligent women of the state. It had taken 


propriation bill is a great surprise and a tragic disappoint- 
ment.” 

Mr. Collins deplored the growth of what he termed the 
“Federalized” National Guard. He further criticized the 
growing popularity of military units in the public schools, 


the Citizens’ Military Training camps and the Reserve Off- 
cers’ Training camps. Mr. Collins strenuously opposed the 
so-called “procurement planning’ scheme, which trains 
young men in factory management so that in time of war 
the Government could take over industries. 


EMANCIPATION OF COLORED RACES 


Race pride and a world movement for~ freedom 
by the Negro were advocated at the 20th annual 
meeting of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People on January 5th at St. 
Marks M. E.. Church, New York City, by Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois and Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
New York Methodist Episcopal Area, the president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Dr. Du Bois called upon the race in the association to 
take part in what he called “the world movement of 
freedom for colored races.” He cited the nationalist move- 
ments in China, India, Egypt and Ethiopia as part of the 
general movement in which he said the Negroes must 
join. : 


emancipation from discrimination in political, civil and 
lif in America,” he said, “China has abolished ee 
oriality in judicial procedure. India has declared 


| waukee, before the Optimists’ Club. 
“Twelve million Negroes are organized to contend for 


many women away from the smaller interests of local 
church work and had opened up a bigger vision of life’s 
contacts. The Chicago Woman’s Club was a live, inter- 
esting society of women, which wields a strong and wide 
influence. The League of Women Voters in Illinois was 
largely composed of partisan Republican women. 

Mrs. Rainey thought the average Illinois woman had 
been taught to believe in the Republican tariff, because of 
the peculiarly soothing, melodious sound of the word “pro- 
tective” tariff, rather than in the conservative ring of the 
word “low” tariff of the Democratic sisterhood. 

There were several other speakers; in summarizing, Mrs. 
Drane declared she felt that, Ist organization was of pri- 
mary importance and, 2nd, appeals that affect the home 
would receive the greatest amount of support from women 
voters. Since women are quick to discern right from wrong 
and are keen to sense the effect of legislation upon the home 
and children, they are of great value to the body politic. 


CHAIN BANKS aon 

The chain bank movement was a menace to the 
development of Wisconsin, asserted Acting Gi 
ernor Henry A. Huber, speaking Jan. 6, in M 


part: 
Pele 
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Net earnings for 1929 reached $19.76 per share on 
the capital stock of $100 par value. 


The bank was not affected by the Stock Exchange 
panic. “We did not lose a single dollar in the break of 
last October and November,” said A. D. Harimpietri, 
Vice-President, in his address to the stockholders, “and 
our policy of conservative loans and general discourage- 
ment of speculation not only kept us from losing on 
market loans but kept hundreds of our depositors from 
greater losses.” 

“Another achievement worth remarking,’ declared 
M. B. Karman, Comptroller of the bank, “has been our 
policy of repurchasing all of our first mortgage real 
estate bonds when investors felt they needed the money. 
Despite the depression in real estate, our extremely 
conservative policy and liquid condition have made it 
possible for us to assist all of our holders of first mort- 
gage bonds by maintaining a ready market and even 
to continue our sale of these conservative investments 
just as in normal times.” 


CO-OPERATION 


St. Anthony’s Co-operative Society, of Wadi, 
Travancore, South India, has successfully ventured 
into the field of housing. On November 24, last, 
three blocks, two in Wadi and one near Tangaseri, 
were opened in the presence of Mr. V. S. Subra- 
mang Gyer, Dewan of Travancore. During the 
receptions held at St. Aloysius English High School 
Hall, the president of the Wadi Society, in request- 
ing him to formally open the buildings, gave a 
teport of the endeavors of the organization: 


The society had been in existence for nearly 3 years. 
The primary object with which it was started was to get 
the members from the clutches of the creditors—the mid- 
dlemen. But the unexpected series of fires toward the 
end of last year and the beginning of the year (1929), 
threw all these ideas overboard. They had to look after 
the housing of the members—200 houses had been de- 
stroyed in the fires and the housing problem was most 
pressing. To meet this they had erected the buildings 
which were being opened that day. 


The Dewan in his reply said that function was the first 
of its kind in the history of Co-operation in Travancore 
and it gave him the greatest pleasure to associate himself 
with it. He paid_a tribute to the members who had each 
one of them used his credit, ability and enterprise for the 
benefit of all. That was the essence of Co-operation. 
Co-operation in ‘Travancore has reached a stage, in his 


opinion, when it could move a step forward, and he sug-~ 


gested purchasing societies, working and selling co-opera- 
tive societies to be started. If any industry would not 
be exploited by middlemen, said the Dewan, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to combine and work on co-operative 
basis. 


'. DEPRESSING PRICES 

Among cotton planters and farmers the opinion 
prevails that the price of cottonseed is being artifi- 
cially depressed. Representative J. B. Snider, Jr., 
nember of the Assembly of the State of Mississippi, 
has asked that body to ‘institute a legislative inquiry, 
declaring the farmers of that commonwealth alone 
vere losing approximately $8,500,000 a year 
hrough an alleged combination of Armour & Com- 
sany, Swift & Company and the Procter & Gamble 
Company in “controlling the cottonseed oil con- 
mption in this country.” pi: 
aR 1 ‘anizations they control the consumption of 
ee a this ae Mr. Snider said. “By 


b 
aaa 


the simple method of refusing to buy from those who 
pay what in their opinion is too high a price for cotton- 
seed, they dictate the price in that commodity.” 


CREDIT UNIONS 

While there were five new Credit Unions char- 
tered in the State of New York during the past 
year, greater importance attaches to the Credit 
Union article of the banking law, amended by 
chapter 325 of the Law of 1929 to limit member- 
ship in a credit union to persons having a common 
employer or to persons who are members of the 
same trade, profession, club, union, society or asso- 
ciation, or to persons who are residents of a town, 
village or other political subdivision of the State, 
having a population of not over 10,000 persons, of 
persons who in the judgment of the Superintendent 
of Banks have such a community of interests as will 
insure proper administration, 


OUR Ys 


The financial report at the close of business, De- 
cember 31, 1929, of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, of Winston-Salem, N. C., reveals the 
tremendous profits this luxury-industry yields. 


Net earnings for the year 1929, after deducting all charges 
and expenses of management, and after making provision 
for interest, all taxes, depreciation, advertising, etc., were 
$32,210,521.27, and out of this sum four dividends were 
paid, a total of $25,500,000.00, while the balance, $6,710,- 
521.27, was carried to individual profits. Added. to total 
individual profits, as of December 31, 1928, ($44,869,- 
338.02), this item now stands at $51,579,859.29. At the 
same time total assets—including $18,139,801.33 in cash 


and $19,601,594.77, invested in non-competitive companies— 


reached $163,186,353.07. 


DESTITUTION 


The announcement of a conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship, held in Denver 
in December, emphasized the need of a venture of 
this nature in the following manner : 


“This will be the worst Winter for the working man in 
Denver for many years. It’s time the church members ask 
the reason why. From 40 to 50 men are sleeping on the 
floor of the Volunteers Mission Hall every night. Com- 
pare that with 25,000 dollars spent on a party two weeks 
ago, by a Denver citizen. Then think of the gambling on 
Wall Street by so-called Christian people, and the attempt 
to make soldiers of the boys in the schools of Denver. Come 
and talk some of these things through this afternoon. The 
truth won’t hurt you, unless it hits you in the back when 
you are on the run.” 


SCHOOL AGE EXTENSION 

A proposal to raise the compulsory school at- 
tendance age to 15 years is made in a report by a 
special commission of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts for the study of the general question of in- 
creasing the educational requirements of the State. 

“Such an advance,” the report says, “would provide 
additional educational opportunities, enable boys and girls 
to acquire a higher social standard, and also give to the 
industries of the Commonwealth a more intelligent and 
semi-skilled worker, thereby enabling industry to produce 
a larger quantity and better quality of goods at little or no 
increase in its pay rolls. The present compulsory school 
age is 14 years. -— 


Henry J. Spaunhorst, a Catholic 
Leader 
(Concluded ) 
Mr. Spaunhorst had won the esteem of his fellow 
officers and the members of the Central Verein to 
such a degree that nothing short of his refusal to 
accept nomination for office could relieve him of the 
burden of the presidency. In spite of his objections, 
however, he was re-elected for the eighteenth time 
in 1891. But he steadfastly refused to accept the 
honor again, declaring he desired it should be con- 
ferred upon a younger man. ‘Thereupon he was 
elected Honorary President for life.?") 
His retirement from office did not in the least 
diminish his interest in the affairs of the Central 
Verein. He retained connection with several of 
its major activities, notably with the manage- 
ment of the “Widows and Orphans Fund”; 
founded by him within the C. V. while Presi- 
dent, in 1881, and possibly unduly pampered by 
him during its existence instead of receiving an 
out-and-out business administration. Estab- 
lished on the same principle of mutual help as 
were the Benevolent Societies, its object was to 
relieve the dependents of deceased members by 
means of life insurance, the older societies offer- 
ing rather a sickness insurance and limited death 
benefit. Being, however, of the nature of an in- 
surance society, many of which were at the time 
in a formative state, it could not anticipate a 
long existence unless it enjoyed adequate pat- 
ronagé and managed to adapt itself to changing 
methods. Moreover, the dues required were too 
low as compared with the benefits paid. And 
since the members of Benevolent Societies, par- 
ticularly the younger element among them, failed 
to patronize the sister institution as stipulated 
and expected, patronage could, in consequence, 
be increased only by admission of non-members 
of the Central Verein. This gave rise to numer- 
ous misunderstandings, and doubts arose as to 
the practicability of so close a union between the 
_ two organizations under the circumstances. Mr. 
_ Spaunhorst carried the burden both of the work 
and of the defense of the Fund against criticism, 
_ since, besides being the organizer, he was for 19 
years one of the Trustees and the salaried Sec- 

_ retary. Unfortunately he employed his son as 

_ Assistant Secretary. Partly as a result of the 
r’s inefficiency, testified to by a witness still 
g, but chiefly because of inadequacies of the 


so that a thorough examination was or- 

‘1899. The books were found to have 

, and seemed to show a deficit of 
+" : d ‘ ~ 


the period 1893-99, _ 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANISS 


of accounting, complaints increased in 


because only a short _ 
Audit of t 


Treasurer. To protect himself against the suspicion 
of fraud he revealed that, far from having exploited 
the Fund, he had advanced almost $14,000 of his 
own money to save the Society from failure; _ 
at the same time he tendered his resignation. Legal 
action was urged, but the issue was not forced. After 
two years a compromise was effected, Spaunhorst 
agreeing to pay the balance of the deficit, amounting 
to $2,607.55. Those best informed do not permit 
any suspicion to fall on Mr. Spaunhorst. Never- 
theless the disaster almost broke the spirit of the — 
aged man, now 72 years old, and detracted greatly — 
from his popularity. Yet it did not sever his con- 
nections with the Central Verein; he continued as 
before to attend its conventions. ‘The Widows and — 
Orphans Fund was separated from the Central 
Verein in 1906. Spaunhorst, who was not able to 
be present at the convention of that year, addressed 
to the gathering a message of “congratulations on 
the successful and satisfactory solution of the W.- 
and O. F. trouble”’.?8) Ultimately the Fund was — 
reorganized as the Marquette Life Insurance — 
Company. ; 
To return to Spaunhorst’s other interests in the 
Central Verein and social action: In the early nine- 
ties the wave of nativism, which swept parts of the 
country, and the counter-movement inaugurated by — 
some elements of the Catholic population, gave rise 
to the formation of a number of State Leagues of | 
the Benevolent Societies composing the Central Ve- 
rein, a major purpose being the protection of Catho-— 
lic'interests. The Catholic Union of Missouri was — 
established in this state, with Mr. Spaunhorst as — 
one of the charter members. As President of this 
Union for the period from 1894 to 1900 (with the 
exception of the year 1898-1899) he endeared him- 
self to the Catholics of the state by his firm opposi- 
tion to and the final defeat of a bill sponsored by the 
A. P. A., providing for taxation of church prop- 
erty; and to the Catholics of the country at large by 
his protest against a decision of President McKinley 
that no Catholic chapel be erected on the reservation 
of West Point Military Academy, although a Protes. 
tant church was to be built there. As a result of this 
agitation the decision was reversed and a Catholic 
chapel erected.”®) . : 
At this time we must mention an achievement 


which alone would have been sufficient to consti 
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most of them was the Amerika, of St. Louis, the 
daily and weekly publication of the society which 
Spaunhorst sponsored and whose first President he 
was. It was principally in the interest of this en- 
terprise that he gave up his political career and 
refused nomination as candidate for a fifth term in 
the State Senate in 1873.8°) Naturally, priests and 
laymen shared prominently in this venture, as in 
others in which Spaunhorst assumed leadership; the 
position he held in them, however, bears witness to 
his initiative and executive ability as well as to the 
confidence he enjoyed. t 


Even in the midst of varied activities, some of 
them country-wide in scope, Spaunhorst did not 
neglect those near at home. In these, too, he dis- 
played as much interest and zeal as if nothing else 
occupied his mind. No task was too humble, none 
too exacting; to all he devoted himself with enthu- 
Siasm and application. He was affiliated with the 
German St. Vincent Orphans Association from its 
inception in 1846, having been one of the organizers, 
and serving almost continually as a Trustee and 
repeatedly as President.24) Likewise he engaged 
actively in the charitable endeavors of the Vincent 
de Paul Society as a member of St. Joseph’s Con- 
ference, of which he became Secretary in 1883. 
Later he was elected to the Superior Council. 
Following the trend of the city’s growth he suc- 
cessively attached himself to the parishes of St. 
Joseph, St. Nicholas, and the Holy Ghost, all Ger- 
man language congregations. And in each of these 
parishes he joined the respective organization: the 
St. Joseph Benevolent Society and the Men’s So- 
dality, the St. Nicholas Benevolent Society, and the 
School and Building Society of Holy Ghost parish. 
He was also a member of the Knights of Columbus. 

A career of such unstinted social service could 
not fail of reward. In fact, a number of honorary 
distinctions were bestowed upon Henry Spaunhorst. 
Thus he was made one of the “Trustees of the 
Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the City of St. Louis 
in the State of Missouri’, under which title the 
“Cathedral Association” was incorporated on Janu- 
ary 22, 1885. Archbishop Kenrick appointed him the 
ninth of the original nineteen Directors of the 
“Building Association’) as well as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the “Calvary Cemetery 
Association.” On the occasion of the Golden Epis- 
copal Jubilee of Archbishop Kenrick, when leading 
representatives of the various nationalities delivered 
addresses, Mr. Spaunhorst was spokesman for the 
German Catholics. Again, he was one of the “Com- 
mittee of the Laity’ which in 1884 approached 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, former Co- 
adjutor Bishop of St. Louis, on a matter involving 
the temporal administration of the Archdiocese of 
t. Louis, and received his reply. And at the Golden 
ubilee of the University of Notre Dame he was 
nored with the degree of Doctor of Law in rec- 
nition of his eminent services rendered Church 


30) Amerika, I.c. age ‘ 
1) Rothensteiner, St. Vincent Orphan Society, p. 49-52. 
32) Note of Mr. Spaunhorst from Chancery Book. 


; others. 


and State.3?) It is said that he welcomed such 
honors with unconcealed satisfaction. 


In conclusion, a word about Spaunhorst’s family. 
We are acquainted with his parents. ‘They re- 
mained on the farm until their demise, the father 
dying in 1872, the mother, nearly 90 years of age, in 
1890. God had blessed their marriage with twelve 
children, of whom, however, only four, Henry, the 
subject of this sketch, Edward, Mary and Catherine 
reached a mature age. Henry was married twice; 
October 10, 1851, he wedded Catherine Richter, who 
died childless a year later, and October 4, 1854, 
Marianne Brunsmann, who became the mother of 
eight children: Frances, William, Alphonse, Cath- 
erine, Henry, Rosa, Agatha, and Anne. ‘The last 
three survived their parents, Anne alone marrying. 
The mother died in 1902, Mr. Spaunhorst following 
her five years later, on August 16, 1907, almost an 
octogenarian. His death occurred only two weeks 
after the burial of his sister Catherine, which he had 
attended and on which occasion he had contracted 
his last illness. He is buried in Calvary Cemetery. 


A resolution, devoted to his memory, adopted by 
the convention of the Central Verein held three 
weeks later, reads in part: “We register with regret 
the death of a man to whose indefatigable energy 
and faithful labors the Central Verein is greatly in- 
debted. It is due to his admirable gift for organiza- 
tion that it has attained to its present flourishing 
state...” And Mr. Jos Frey, K. S. G, of New 
York, President of the C. V. from 1911 to 1919, to 
cite but one admirer, is quoted as declaring on the 
same occasion: “We lose in him a man anyone 


- may look up to as a model. . . He certainly has been 


a model to me. . . He represents that rare type of 
men who refuse to be discouraged by obstacles lying 
in their way, who overcome all difficulties confront- 
ing them. Yet he was a man of the people, and of 
the true Western type, who had raised himself to 
greatness by his own strength.’’3+) 


Henry Spaunhorst was indeed a great man, one 
whom Young America should never forget. He had 
faults, he made mistakes, he had enemies. But 
what great man has none? However, he was not of 
the stripe of individuals the modern world is ever 
ready to admire. He was a man of high principles, 
and these prevented him from obtaining to present- 
day greatness. No doubt he could have amassed a 
large fortune as others, placed in similar circum- 
stances, did; for he lacked neither talents nor op- 
portunities to do so. But he did lack what is indis- 
pensable for amassing a great fortune—selfishness 
combined with utter disregard for the rights of 
He was animated by the lofty ideals which 
our Savior emphasizes in His mandate: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is this quality 
which the world needs most today. It is the es- 
sence of true Catholic Action. 


Josep J. WaHLEN, M. S. F., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


83) Souvenir Program of C. V. Convention at Albany. 
34) Bericht, 1907. 
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A Colony Blessed by Religion 

On the occasion of the recent silver jubilee of the 
founding of St. Peter’s Colony, Saskatchewan, the 
Toronto Register printed the “Story of Prosperous 
Young Prairie Colony”; it grants full credit to the 
fortitude, the energy and industry, as well as the 
religious spirit and zeal of the pioneers of German 
stock, both clerical and lay, engaged in that under- 
taking. 

Having declared that the colony has had, in the 
short space of a quarter of a century, “phenomenal 
success and literally made the prairies blossom like 
the rose and teem with golden harvests,” the article 
continues : 


“St. Peter’s Colony embraces a tract of 100,000 acres of 
rich and fertile land some forty miles southeast of Rosthern. 
The first settlers reached there late in 1902 from Minnesota, 
where a company of German farmers had organized to 
colonize the new land in Saskatchewan. But it was not 
until the following year that the settlers arrived in force 
and about 1000 persons had selected homesteads. 


“With characteristic German vigor, industry and thrift 
they set about the task of developing the colony. Homes, 
barns, stables and granaries sprang up in the new territory. 
Prosperous farms were broken to the plow and gradual 
success brought golden reward to the farmers.” : 


It is quite evident, however, that these newcomers 
to Western Canada did not strive merely to better 
their economic condition; following the example 
set by their fathers, when they first settled in the 
United States, they at once provided for their spirit- 
ual welfare also. The Toronto Register writes, in 
this regard: 


“But from the first religion blessed the enterprise, and 
side by side with the homestead arose the village church, 
school, convent and parochial residence to spread the knowl- 
edge of God and care for the souls of the settlers. Today 
where 25 years ago stretched an unbroken wilderness, the 
prairie is studded with prosperous towns and villages, every 
one a seat of throbbing industry and a centre of religious 
fervor. A college and an academy have been provided for 
the higher education of the young men and women, and an 
up-to-date and modernly equipped hospital has been added 
at Humboldt, where a band of devoted Sisters attend to 
the physical ills and hurts of the colonists. Nothing is lack- 
ing to a complete, full and happy life either in the secular 
or the spiritual sphere. Prosperity abounds—perhaps be- 
cause from its inception the colony’s first thought was for 
the higher things of the spirit. For assuredly those devout 
German Catholics realized that unless God built the house 
and blessed the foundation, they would labor in vain to 


 tbuild a happy and lasting home in the wilderness.” 


~ Colony in the articles on the Benedictine foundation 
_ begun at Cluny, Illinois, which was discontinued, 
hile the remaining monks became the founders of 
Peter’s Abbey at Muenster, Saskatchewan, the 
gious centre of St. Peter’s Colony. Pious and 
le Prior Alfred Meyer, O. S. B., whose obitu- 
was published in these columns a few months 
», was called by Divine Providence to estab- 
Benedictine plantation in 1903. . 

g, the Toronto Register feels warranted 


meyer, Illinois. 


Our readers will remember the references to this _ 


‘The Queen may have her gilded coach, the King may 
have his throne, — 

‘But I’m content to cultivate the land I call my own: 

‘And I’ve an inkling of a truth that thrills me thro’ and 
thro’; j 

‘I’ve helped to feed a hungry world and build an Empire 
LOOL ae Re: 


A Gallitzin Souvenir 
The author, Dr. Franz Schnabel, of a new “His- | 
tory of Germany in the Nineteenth Century,” the 
first volume of which is just from the press, speak- 
ing of the conversion of Count Frederick Leopold 
von Stolberg, refers to his having in 1791 “entered ~ 
a circle of exemplary Catholics, gathered around — 
the Princess Gallitzin at Muenster in Westphalia.” 
Although this notable woman was the mother of the 
Prince Gallitzin, the founder of Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, known to his contemporaries as “Father 
Smith,’’ American Catholics do not seem to realize, 
what Dr. Schnabel records, namely that it was from 
the circle referred to “the intellectual regeneration 
of Catholicism first emanated,” i. e. in Germany 
toward the end of the 18th century. \ 
A picture, painted by Theobald von Oer, and — 
engraved by Paul Droehmer, showing this dis- 
tinguished and justly celebrated group of Muenster. 
was recently donated to the Bureau for our his- ~ 
torical collection by Rev. B. Hilgenberg, of Becke- 
He knew of its existence in the © 
house of a clerical friend at Aurora, Illinois, and — 
having our assurance that we would be greatly 
pleased to have it, Fr. Hilgenberg procured and de- 
livered the picture to the Bureau. 
Prince Dimitri Gallitzin, the son and American 
missionary, is shown in the engraving standing be- 
fore a large wayside cross, plainly garbed, as if 
prepared to take leave of his mother and friends on 
the eve of his departure for America, from where 
he was not to return. The influence of the Princess 
Gallitzin and her friends at Muenster, among whom > 
was the distinguished Catholic pedagogue Overberg, 
her children’s teacher, on the life and character of 
Fr. Gallitzin should, we believe, be made the subject 
of a treatise, possibly a thesis. “Fr. Smith” would 
be better understood for a study of the influence of 
individuals and the Muenster environment on his 
early life. 


The statement, contained in the December issue 
for 1929, that Holy Trinity Parish, Boston, had 
organized the first Parochial School in the Diocese 
and, in fact, in New England, prompted a reader 
of these columns to consult Sadlier’s Catholic 
rectory for 1876. He discovered that, while t 
Archdiocese of Boston was at the time credited w 
a Catholic population of 310,000 souls, it had b 
16 Parochial Schools, while the then Di 
Alton, whose territory is now divided ' 
sees, Belleville and Sprin; 
Catholics, conducted 
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Collectanea 

The little town of New Baltimore, in Somerset 
county, Pennsylvania, which celebrated its 100th 
anniversary on July 4, of this year, is said to owe 
its existence to Michael Riddlemoser, who came from 
Baltimore and, having conceived the idea of found- 
ing a Catholic settlement in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, selected land near the source 6f the Rays- 
town branch of the Juniata River, between Bald 
Knob and Grand View on the northwest, and Cove 
Ridge on the east. It is said that he recruited immi- 
grants on their arrival from Europe in Chesapeake 
Bay, and that his project, conceived some 150 years 
ago, was successful. 

According to the Philadelphia Record, the ground 
on which the village stands, was given by Riddle- 
moser to the Catholic church. The first gristmill to 
be built in that part of Pennsylvania is still in use, 
according to the same account, which also declares: 

“The old wooden, adze-hewn gears and the wooden wa- 
terwheel of 30 feet diameter have turned the millstone for 
109 years and promise to continue many years more. It 
is an object of great wonderment to the mechanics of these 
modern days.” 

St. John the Baptist church, just above the town, 

“is done in oak, the filigree work handcarved and finished 
by an expert, Henry Engbert, dead for many years.” 


Exceptionally favorable commendation is  ac- 
corded Fr. Rothensteiner’s work by the disting- 
uished German historian, Fr. B. Duhr, S. J., whose 
voluminous history of the Jesuits in Germany ranks 
very high. He calls the “History of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis from 1673 to 1928” a “monu- 
mentum aere perennius,’ and “the fruit of thor- 
ough research in numerous archives and the study 
of a very extended literature, but mostly difficult of 
access.” 

In conclusion Fr. Duhr, writing in one of the 
most scholarly of Catholic reviews, Stimmen der 
Zeit, says: ; 

“So that much is certain, Fr. Rothensteiner has fur- 
nished a work of great importance for the history of the 
Church in America, which no scholar dare overlook. The 
ponderous work contains an important contribution towards 
the history of religious orders, education, the press, church 
architecture, and not last to the history of the German 
element in foreign countries. What the labor of Germans 
has accomplished in America, what they achieved and, too, 
what they suffered is described in a perspicuous manner and 
‘truthfully. Especially in the chapter devoted to the at- 
tacks of Chauvinistic Americanism on the imaginary spook 
of ‘Cahenslyism.’” i. 

Fr. Duhr is evidently not of the opinion, rather 
superciliously expressed by a reviewer of the same 
work in America, that Fr. Rothensteiner had made 


entirely too much of this unfortunate episode. 


A number of early Catholic school books printed 
in Cincinnati, both in German and English, now in 
the C. B. Library, were found to have been copy- 
righted by Louis Meyer. Some of these little 
volumes were eventually published by Kreuzburg & 
rre, and ultimately by the firm of Bensiger 


ugh the assistance of Mr. Joseph Berning, 
innati, who solicited the aid of the Public 
‘that city, we have obtained the following 


ea . 
eh 4 


Fa! : sp 


- friend of Liszt.” 


| still an arid waste.”1) . 
1) Loe. cit Wash., 1929, p. 164-165. 4 


information concerning both firms of booksellers 
and publishers, as registered in the city directories 
for the following years: 

1840—Meyer, Louis (Fr.) German & French Bookstore, 
- Ns5 nearly opposite the German Catholic Church, 
1842—Meyer, Louis, German & French bookstore, 5th bet. 

John & Smith (6th ward). 

1843—Meyer, Louis, German & French bookstore, 5th bet. 

John & Smith. 

1846—Meyer, Louis & Co., booksellers, W s Main, bet. 
12th & 13th. 
1850—Same. 
1851-2—No entry for Meyer & Co., nor in any directory 
after. Kreuzburg & Nurre, bookstore, w. s. Main 
bet. 12th & 13th. 
1853-4—No entry for Kreuzburg & Nurre. 
1855—Kreuzburg & Nurre, books, 501 Main. 
1860—Kreuzburg & Nurre (Peter M. K. & Joseph N.), 
Publishers, Booksellers & Binders, 457 Main & 21 
Green. 
1862—No entry for Kreuzburg & Nurre, nor in any follow- 
ing directory. 

Just through what misfortune these two firms 
came to an end, we have not as yet been able to 
determine. However that may be, they deserve to 
be held in grateful memory, since they produced for 
the use of the pioneers and their children a number 
of excellent books, some of which have been noticed 
in these columns. 


There is a reference to a German composer and 
musician in the “Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1929” 
which merits attention. In recording some of the 
gifts to the music division of that great national 
institution, received during the year referred to, the 
Report states that Miss Josefine Gloetzner, Wash- 
ington, had donated 

“The entire musical remains of her late father, Anton 
Gloetzner (1850-1928), containing original manuscripts of 
secular and sacred music, copies made in Mr. Gloetzner’s 
hand, a number of notebooks and diaries, some of them 
dating back to the composer’s student days, and a number 
of letters written to Mr. Gloetzner, among which the most 
interesting are those of Max Reger (who like Gloetzner, 
was a native of Weiden, Bavaria), and Geraldine Farrar 
(who was for three years a harmony pupil of Gloetzner’s 
in Washington).” 

“The collection contains,” the information con- 
tinues, “734 items in all, of which a great deal is 
unpublished material.” 

The Report adds to this data information re- 
garding the composer: ae. 

“Gloetzner was born January 31, 1850, the son of a 
schoolmaster. After he had terminated his school educa- 
tion he became a pupil of Rheinberger and Baermann in 
Munich. From 1872 until 1873 he was professor of music 
in Freiburg, in Baden. He sailed for America, August 27, 
1873, and joined the faculty of Georgetown University. 
He studied with von Buelow for a brief period in 1875, — 
during the latter’s sojourn in America. In a letter of 
Buelow’s, dated Pittsburgh, December 13, 1875, addressed — 
to Louisa von Welz, there is a reference to the “music- — 
pupil Gloetzner in Washington who merits to be effectively _ 
recommended to the Imperial German Ambassador—a 
Gloetzner was not only a well-trained 
craftsman and a skillful contrapuntist, but in his har- 
monies showed progressive tendencies even in his la 
years. Though inherently modest and self-effacing, 2 
was successfully active in stimulating the musical life of | 
Washington when our capital, artistically speaking, was 

eu 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, Tex.; Jos. 

' Berning, Ohio; and Chas. F. Hilker, Ind. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
i 


The living interest in the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and the large number of persons in the ranks 
of the mendicant friars declare the persistence of 
the Franciscan adventure for full seven hundred 
years. 

True, the glorious fellowship of the earliest time, 
the close companionship in the wooing of the Lady 
Poverty, the close comradeship of the few in a 
cause exalted, could not remain. Francis himself 
in his short life was to see—unwillingly—changes 
in the constitution of his Friars Minor. Brother 
Elias was to put the adventure “on a business foot- 
ing” (if we may use the phrase), and to die an 
outcast. The rapture and high romance that belong 
to the pioneer and crusader yield to the necessity 
for organization when crowds press into the new 
society. 

Yet the Franciscan adventure persists, and the 
Lady Poverty still has her suitors. For the ad- 
venture is the perpetual outburst of the Christian 
conscience against divorce, covetousness, usury, and 
the dividends of the money-lender. Against the 
worship of mammon, against the “will to power,” 
against the ambition that seeks enthronement in 
high places, against all the cults of imperialism and 
“big business” St. Francis sets the following of the 
Lady Poverty, and the reverence for all weak and 
helpless things. It is not easy, as Father Cuthbert 


“points out, “to construct an economic system upon 


ry 


this worship of the beggar which now became part 
of Francis’ life.” But Francis had the clue to the 
charity and communism of God; for his “willing- 
ness to receive from others was indissolubly wedded 
to a readiness to give—a combination of qualities 
not always linked together.” 

The curse of modern “organized charity” is in 
the inequality of donor and recipient. Instead of 
the gracious interchange of friendly services in- 
spired by good-will, we have a system of doles 
for the relief of the destitute. 

The Lady Poverty was banished at the Reforma- 
tion, the decree being made absolute, as far as 
anything human can be made absolute, by the 
ethics and political economy of capitalism, 


And in place of Lady Poverty, the sorry hag 
Destitution was accepted as a permanent inmate. 
The Lady Poverty was fair; 
But she has lost her looks of late, 
With change of times and change of air. 
Ah, slattern! she neglects her hair, 
Her gown, her shoes; she keeps no state 
As once when her pure feet were bare. 

The enemies of Lady Poverty, of the voluntary 
poverty once held honorable, are quite well dis- 
posed towards that condition that never could be 
honorable in a land of plenty—compulsory desti- 
tution. 


Schemes and agencies abound to support the 
destitute. Benevolent persons, with committees, 
offices, and secretaries, are always busy maintaining 
destitution. The State, once so niggardly with re- 
lief, believing from the very statutes of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI., and Elizabeth that destitute peo- 
ple were criminals and should be punished as 
offenders against the law, has now awakened to 
the fact that the unemployed are a necessary class 
in an industrial nation governed by capitalists and 
money-lenders. With the recognition that periods 
of unemployment recur and must recur under 
capitalism, that wages tend always to drop the level 
of subsistence, and that in the process of cheapen- 
ing production the laborer must inevitably be 
pushed out of employment, destitution is seen _ 
bo as no crime but rather as a source of com- 

ort. 


But for destitution there would be no “extra 
hands” available when orders are brisk; no “black- 
leg” labor [scabs] when trade unionists are on 
strike. Does not destitution provide the best re-_ 
cruiting ground for the army and navy in peace 
times? JosEpH CLAyTon.!) 


Among the expressions of good will recently ad- 
dressed to us there was one, written at New Or- 
leans by a member of a religious Congregation, who — 
says: . 

“T regret that I cannot at present contribute even a mite 
to one or another of your good works; particularly to your 
Endowment Fund whose successful completion would give 
me great satisfaction. Perhaps I shall succeed in con- 
tributing at least something before the Fund is completed.” 


1) Economics for Christi 
1923, pp. 84.89, ristians enc erst Mehitess 
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The Holy Father Has Spoken 
Our Privilege and Duty in Education 

Addressing the eighth General Convention of the 
Central Verein at Cincinnati on May 25th 1863, 
Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell cited the objects of 
the C. V, and its member societies, adding: 

What greater good could they strive for than a truly 
Catholic education, and for the solid, thorough instruction 
of Catholic youth through the founding of a Catholic 
Teachers’ Seminary? How much had not the Germans in 
particular achieved by the erection of splendid churches and 
roomy school buildings, and by the appointment of the 
most competent teachers for the good Catholic training of 
their children; now they should not hesitate to crown their 
efforts by the founding of a Normal School. 

The labors of our people then, in behalf of 
Catholic education and the schools, were, as early 
as 1863, eight years after the founding of the C. 
V., admittedly of such consequence that the digni- 
fied Archbishop of Cincinnati could speak of the 
proposed Normal College at St. Francis not as 
one more effort but as a crown of all past efforts, 
of something that was general within this group. 
And practically three decades later, at the Dubuque 
convention of 1892, Most Rev. Archbishop Hen- 
nessey, like Archbishop Purcell not of German 
stock, could assure the assembly: 

“Your position regarding the School Question is the cor- 
rect one. The School Question is of vital importance. 
The very children, whose interest you are now defending, 
are yet ignorant of the great treasures which are theirs by 
right. In the future, when they comprehend their sacred 
rights and realize the value of the benefaction you have 
conferred upon them, they will from grateful hearts pray 
for you.” 

Leadership in the School Question in the sixties 
and the nineties of the last century implies, in this 
case, constant leadership in that respect during the 
decades intervening and following. In fact, so 
devoted was the C. V. at all times to thorough 
Catholic education that, in the seventies of the last 
century, the establishment of a Catholic Univer- 
sity was even proposed in its ranks and favored 
by such outstanding personages as Father Wen- 
inger, missionary, and Msgr. Jessing; founder of 
the Josephinum; while on the other hand the prin- 
ciple; none but Catholic schools for Catholic youth, 
from the parochial school up to and including the 
University, is one of the articles of the oft-repeated 
creed of the Central Verein. 

The pioneers of the fifties and sixties, valiant 
men of every decade since the founding of our 
organization, would have received, were they among 
us today, with unmitigated joy and deep satisfac- 
tion, as the present men and women of the C. V. 
should receive, the latest Encyclical Letter of His 
Holiness Pius XI on the Mission of the Church in 
Education. They would have gloried in this most 
authoritative exposition of the rights and duties of 
“parents in education, the rights and functions of 
‘the State in this domain and their limitations, and 
“the scope of the Church’s educative mission.” 
They-—Bishops and priests and laymen—would 
ave been intensely gratified at the uncompromising 
tenor of this Encyclical, which stresses point for 
soint what was a matter of sacred, outspoken con- 


- this domain. 


viction with them, as it is with many today, albeit 
decades of liberalising influence have not been 
without an effect in some circles, tending to com- 
promise since the true pioneers have departed this 
ik ray 5 ; 

lite. They would have regarded as veritable jewels 
of Catholic teaching such passages as this: 

’ “It is the inalienable right and indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch and advise her sons, and the faithful in 
any sort of institution, both public and private, not only 
in respect of the religious instruction imparted therein, but 
also in respect of all other branches of learning insofar 
as they have relation with religion or morals. 

_ “Nor can the exercise of this right be considered undue 
interference, but precious maternal care on the part of the 


Church to safeguard her children from the grave dangers 
of doctrinal or moral poisons.” 

Or a statement like this: 

“The educative mission of families harmonizes perfectly 
with the educative mission of the Church, because both 
proceed from God in very similar fashion. To families, 
in fact, God directly communicates fecundity, which is the 
principle of life, and therefore the principle of education 
for life, which, together with authority, is the principle 
of order. 

“It must also be remembered that the educative duties 
of the family not only include religious and moral educa- 
tion, but also physical and civil, especially in all things 
related with religion and morals.” 

Or, to quote again: 

“Where education is concerned, it is the right, or rather 
the duty of the State to protect with its laws the prior 
rights—as we described above—of families over the Chris- 
tian education of their offspring. As a consequence it is 
the duty of the State to respect the supernatural rights of 
the Church over Christian education. 

“Similarly, it is the duty of the State to protect this right 
in offspring if the educational action of parents should be 
lacking, either physically or morally, through incapacity 
or unworthiness, since their educative right is not absolute 
or despotic, as we already said, but dependent on a natural 
and divine law, and, therefore, subject to the authority 
and judgment of the Church as well as to the vigilance 
and juridical tutelage of the State which must protect 
the interests of the community.” 


They would have been happy, too, over the care 
with which the Holy Father delineates the man- 
ner in which the State and the Church may work 
side by side in education, the non-interference of 
the Church in the true functions of the State in 
And they would have ardently wel- 
comed the declaration: 

“Similarly erroneous and pernicious for Christian educa- 


. tion is the so-called method of co-education, also founded 


for many on naturalism, which denies original sin be- 
sides... .” 

For the C. V. at all times opposed Co-Education 
in principle, although realizing its ideal, the training 
of girls by women, of the boys by male teachers, 
could not be put into effect everywhere and under 
all conditions. In fact, the founding and support 
of the Normal School was an expression of the 
attitude of our people regarding this matter, their 
position being motivated by the identical psychology 
stressed by the Holy Father. 


Again, the statement would have been welcomed : 


“Attendance at non-Catholic, neutral or mixed schools, 
schools, that is to say, indifferently open to Catholics and 
non-Catholics without distinction, is forbidden Catholic 
children, and can only be tolerated at the discretion of 
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Bishops in special circumstances of place and time and un- 
der special precautions. .. .”?) 

Now that Rome has spoken again on the matter 
of education, and in such unmistakable terms, it 
becomes the duty of all Catholics to redouble their 
efforts, as individuals, in societies and federations, 
in behalf of Catholic schools, elementary and sec- 
ondary. Catholic ideals in education must be held 
aloft again and again, and their realization striven 
for incessantly. We of the Central Verein have 
a special duty in this respect, since the teaching 
of the Church and the present declaration of the 
Holy Father are with us also a heritage bequeathed 
to us by our own pioneers, Bishops, priests, lay per- 
sons, who fought and made sacrifices for the reali- 
zation of these ideals not only against indifference 
and opposition on the part of non-Catholics, but 
also of Catholic opponents of the parochial schools 
and of a thorough Catholic education for children 
and youths at every stage of the educative process. 
And as long as Catholic children fail to attend 
Catholic schools, as long as Catholic young people 
prefer non-Catholic to Catholic institutions, so long 
must the struggle be sustained, by argument, plead- 
ing and financial support of the Catholic system of 
education. AL PB: 


Allotment of Clothing Timely and Helpful 
Our second distribution of clothing, consisting 
of forty bales, was most fortunately timed. Writing 
from Holy Family Mission, Montana, Sr. M. 
Thomas says: 
“The two bales of clothing, all so good and new, have 


arrived. I wish to do more than thank you for this great 
help, all the more appreciated since our winter is very 
severe.” 

Similarly Rev. Joseph A. Zimmerman, S. J., St. 
Francis Mission, South Dakota, writes: 

“Yesterday a large shipment of seven bales of clothing 
and ene box of toys came. . . We have had extremely cold 
weather for the past two weeks; the official Government 
thermometer reported 30 below zero as the minimum of the 
night before last.” 

Rev. A. C. Riester, S. J., Holy Rosary Mission, 
S. D., reports: 


“The warm clothing sent by you came just in time for ‘| 


the very cold weather. It has been between zero and 30 
below for some days. The poor Indians have been begging 
for warm clothing; many of them are now wearing articles 


that you have sent. I thank you sincerely for this large - 


shipment of clothes.” a 
__Ina second communication Fr. Riester expresses 
his special appreciation “for the fine comforters,” 


se 
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beginning faced a difficult problem. Three bales 
of clothing sent them found a hearty welcome, be- 
cause, as Fr. Richard Brunner writes: 

“The needs of these people have hardly changed since 


first we came among them; they are still very poor and ~ 


stand in need of a good deal of help. We appreciate greatly — 


the Central Bureau’s shipment. : 
tained therein are more worth while than those received 
from other sources.” 

Advising us of the receipt of two bales of cloth- 
ing, and offering “many thanks to all who have 
contributed to the shipment,” Rev. Geo. J. Kugler, 
S. J., stationed at De Smet, Idaho, adds: 


“There were surely a lot of fine things in these bales. 


As a rule, the articles con-% 


There is quite a demand for these articles. We are having — 
the severest winter we have had in many years and many — 


Indians are suffering from the cold. This is especially the 
case among the Colvilles, who are very poor. Their small 
farms yielded very little, on account of the dry season. .. .” 

The timeliness of these assignments is also 
stressed in a letter received from Rev. P. Pius 


Boehm O. S. B., laboring among the Indians at 


Stephan, S. D., dated January 27: 


“The four bales of clothing have arrived. ... Only 
yesterday three old women came for warm clothes, and 
there was little left to give them. We had some very cold 
weather from January 4 to last Saturday (Jan. 25), the 


‘ 


nt oe 


thermometer always registering between 20 and 30 degrees 


below zero.” 


Since low temperatures extended even to the © 


boundary of Mexico, shipments of clothing sent to 


Sisters at Laredo, Corpus Christi, and San An- — 
tonio, were more appreciated even than under ~ 


usual circumstances. Mother St. Joseph, of the 
Ursuline Convent at Laredo, writes: 


“The two large consignments of clothing you kindly sent 
for our poor, arrived yesterday in good condition. While 
thanking you, we also wish to extend the thanks of our 
children for your kind remembrance of them. As we have 
had some very cold weather recently, the clothing was 
doubly welcome to them.” 


Mission Needs in the Far East 


The beet sugar interests, hiding behind the farm- 


ers, have demonstrated their willingness to grant the 


Philippine Islands independence, because sugar 


raised in the Islands competes with the beet sugar 
produced in our country and cannot, in decency, be 
burdened with a tariff. Whatever the outcome of 
this sublime altruism may be, American Cathol 
must continue, or rather increase their efforts 
behalf of Catholic Missions in that archipela; 
There are tens of thousands of pagans, both ili- 
pinos and Negritos, in the interior and scattered 
over the various islands, to whom the Gos 
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‘be used to help pay the teachers. I need five thousand 
dollars to buy the property and build the school. It is a 
good deal of money, but with confidence in the Sacred 
Heart I make my appeal, feeling assured that I shall meet 
with success since it is His work. Any donation, however 
small, will be gratefully received.” 

Readers of Anthropos, the distinguished anthro- 
pological and ethnological quarterly, are acquainted 
with Fr. Lambrecht, whose observations on the re- 
ligious beliefs, customs and folk-lore of certain 
[Filipino tribes prove him to be an ethnologist of 
merit. But before all, he is a missionary, deeply 
interested in the conversion of the people among 
‘whom he labors in the Mountain Province of the 
Philippine Islands. 


While a check received from us proved most wel- 
come, it did not provide Fr. Lambrecht with suffi- 
‘cient funds for his many needs. He says in this 
iregard, in a letter written at Kiangan late in 


11929: 


“I have now arrived at a point where I do not know in 
iwhat direction to turn or to move to obtain the money I 
rneed for four chapels. You may say, I undertake too much at 
‘one time, and in a certain sense this is true. But when one 
ssees whole valleys, thickly populated by a people still totally 
‘pagan, and for whose souls nothing is being done, it is 
jimpossible to resist the temptation to go to their aid 
|Rather one resolves to begin among them also the work 
‘of evangelization. Besides, I very much feared that Protes- 
‘tants would reach these people before us, and thus make 
‘the work of conversion more difficult.” 


Fr. Lambrecht adds that he was obtaining build- 
jing material to be used in the construction of the 
chapels, and that the $50 received from the Bureau 
‘was the first money expended for this purpose. The 
‘Sum mentioned, moreover, constituted his entire 
‘fortune; “but I put my faith in Divine Providence 
‘which never abandons a missionary in need.” 


To an expression of gratitude for a gift for- 
‘warded by the Bureau, Right Rev. Dennis Vis- 
‘mara, Bishop of Hyderabad (Deccan, India) 
sadds the petition: 

‘Do me the charity to help my poor Mission; we need 
lhelp to extend the Kingdom of Christ by taking in the 
snew villages in the Kirtna District that are asking for in- 
struction and catechists.” 

Our plea, to aid the Missions, is sustained by the 
following communication, addressed to us by Fr. 
‘Emmanuel Behrendt, O. F. M., an American mis- 
sioner, writing from Wuting-Kiangkia, Shantung, 
China. Having acknowledged a gift of money 
jreceived from us, Fr. Emmanuel continues: 
“This help comes at a most opportune time, for during 
these days I am again opening my school, and many a poor 
boy and girl has already pleaded and wept, asking me to 
have pity on them and to take them in, even though they 
fos pay tuition, little as it is. Your assistance makes 


possible for me to dry their tears and to make them 

ppy for another school term. Of my other needs, and 

ere is no end to them, I shall say nothing. I have told 
ou about them on a former occasion, and therefore I shall 
not repeat my song of misery. I know you will continue 
) help me as best you can.” , 
What we shall be able to do for this young Ameri- 
missioner, and other missioners in various parts 
‘ the world, depends entirely upon the assistance 
corded us by our members. 


New Credit Unions in Our Ranks. 

At last further attempts are being made success- 
fully to introduce Credit Unions in parishes in 
which our Federation has units, The mail of the 
past few weeks has brought us information regard- 
ing several successful endeavors and several initial 
attempts. 


Thus Mr. Anton Spaeth, President of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois, reports the following develop- 
ments in that state: 

Credit Union established in St. James parish, Decatur, 
the first parish Credit Union in Illinois and the first organ- 
ized on the initiative of the Cath. Union; 
¢ ne 2 was founded in SS. Peter and Paul parish, Spring- 
field ; ‘ 

No. 3 in St. Mary’s parish, Bloomington. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of a fourth Credit Union in Lincoln. 

Moreover, a Credit Union, in St. Augustine’s 
parish in St. Louis, has been added to St. Andrew’s 
and St. Anthony’s, while efforts that may lead 
to success have been undertaken in another one- 
time German parish in St. Louis. With Nativity 
Parish Credit Union functioning in the same city, 
in a congregation in which we have no affiliation, 
the total of these associations originated by mem- 
bers of our societies (for Nativity Union was 
founded under the auspices of the Cath. Union of 
Mo.) is 7, not counting the prospects. 

In Michigan, too, the seed sown is beginning to 
bear fruit, not in the shape of a parish credit union 
but as one serving the Detroit members of the State 
League. Mr. George J. Jantz, Secretary of the St. 


- Joseph Liebesbund of Detroit and Trustee of the 


C. V., writes: 

“The Credit Union of our Michigan Branch is no longer 
a dream, but a reality. We have formulated plans and 
have opened a temporary office at 1402 Eaton Tower. Office 
space has been donated by our Mr. Theisen, a most enthu- 
siastic worker, who has been elected its first President. 
Other officers elected at a meeting held in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital on January 27 are: Rev. Henry Kaufmann, Vice- 
President; George Dorr, Clerk; John Jantz, Treasurer. 
These members, together with Aug. Schulte, Geo. Bilot 
and Godfrey Scheich, constitute the Board of Directors.” 

Furthermore, serious inquiries have been received 
by the Central Bureau from Illinois, Indiana and 
New York. 

Incidentally, Credit Unionists and others should 
study and use as campaign literature the V. Rev. 
Dr. Muench’s article on ‘Credit Unions and the 
Prevention of Destitution” appearing in this issue 


of=G. B. and S.J 


A consignment of second-hand books, forwarded 
to Rev. S. J. Stanislaus, O. M. I., as Pesalai, Man- 
nar, Ceylon, has brought the following acknowl- 
edgment, dated December’5, 1929: 

“T hasten to offer you my most cordial and sincere 
thanks for the fine collection of books you were pleased to 
send me. It is such books I like best, and the people will 
profit a great deal from them. Similar volumes will always 
be welcome.” 

The question, whether we should send him a 
package of magazines at regular intervals, is an- 
swered as follows: . 

“T shall give them a thousand welcomes each month.” 
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A Guide to Catholic Action 

To establish and maintain contact between 
officers of our State Branches and the rank and file 
of the membership is one of the most difficult tasks 
confronting the officers and yet one of the most 
necessary for the promotion of our movement. In 
a large way, Central Blatt and Social Justice serves 
this purpose as between the C. V. and its Central 
Bureau on the one hand and the officers of the 
affiliated societies on the other. Naturally, active 
State League officers seek to foster contact, at 
least by the printed word, between themselves and 
society members, and to interpret to the latter the 
needs and demands of Catholic Action. One means 
is a Catholic paper, others are regular correspond- 
ence, or the publication of a journal devoted to the 
endeavors of the movement. 


In a previous issue (C. B. & S. J., June-July, 
1929) we surveyed the various endeavors fostered by 
State Branches in this direction. Since then there 
have been two innovations: the Catholic Union of 
Illinois has introduced a “Catholic Action Depart- 
ment,” printed in The Catholic Herald of St. Louis, 
somewhat like the department published by the 
Cath. Union of Mo. in the same newspaper; and 
a committee of the State League of Texas has 
consummated the plans announced in that survey— 
to change policy and makeup of the Verbandsbote, 
their official organ, with a view to rendering it more 
serviceable for instruction and eames. 


The third quarterly issue of the ‘new’ Verbands- 
bote, recently issued, typifies well what the editors 
intend the organ to be. The magazine bears the 
subtitle: “The Catholic Layman; A Quarterly Re- 
view of Catholic Action.” In view of local con- 
ditions, the German and English reading matter 
are held to about equal proportions, while the con- 
tents are selected with a view of instruction for 
and incentive to Catholic Action, and presented in a 
manner that should not fail to appeal to the mem- 
bers of the organization. The list of contents is 
instructive : : 

| Weihnachtsgriisse; Stille Gedanken; Young Catholic 
Professional Men and Cath. Action; the Catholic in Poli- 

tics; Wir zahlen in “Instalments” ; A Layman’s Retreat in 
‘ Texas; From Oregon to Texas; In Betreff der neuen Kon- 
. stitution; Ein Brief: Zum neuen Konstitutionsentwurf; 
, «The Diamond Jubilee of the Central Verein; Finf Briider 

am Altare, ein Bericht; Reisebericht (des Organisators) : 
us dem Central Bureau des C. V.; Bericht des Schatz- 
pers, Ofiaicler Bericht der Frauensektion ; Kor- 


edities “aud officers of the organization, The 


chwegmann, Henry B. Dielmann, and Edw. H. Lange. 
ers of the affiliated societies receive the quarterly 
Dart of their annual dues applying against the sub- 
Be pay ah 00 the year, or 25 cents the 


ho. lack he co-oper- 
od will 


‘Settlement Debt Liquidation Fund, for which 


ell to Sub ‘| 


information and guidance leading from officers to 
members and from members to officers. ‘The heads 
of other State Leagues will also profit by a study 
of this organ. 


Practical Aspects of Cath. Action. 
The application of Catholic principles to social 
and economic problems is, as we have constantly 
asserted, an important phase of Catholic Action. — 
That such application can be eminently practical 
and attention-compelling was again disclosed by the. 
unmitigated interest with which the program of the 
January meeting of the St. Louis District League 
of the C. U. of Mo. was followed by the delegates 
in attendance. : 
Mr. George A. Lubeley, Cashier, Natural Bridge Bank, — 
St. Louis, presented a capable discussion of the Chain- Store 
and its influence on the small business man, so essential a 
member of the middle class. This was in pursuance.of a 
resolution adopted by the convention of the Catholic Union 
of Mo., in which the ethical and practical considerations - 
bearing on the problem had been stated. 3 
A second address, delivered impromptu, but with no less 
bearing on the problems of the people, was that by Mr. Ba 
Barhorst, Chairman of the Credit Union Committee of the 
C. U. of Mo., which treated in part of the economic and 
social advantages offered by Credit Unions, and in part of 
the desirability of providing funds for home-building, prin 
cipally through cooperative effort. 
A third address, by Mr. Paul P. Hoegen, dealt with the 
problems of the young man. 


Catholic Action is indifferent to none of these 
nor to similar issues. ‘Those officers and committees 
who provide for their correct interpretation in the 
light of Catholic ethics will not only aid in the in- 
struction of the members, but in equipping them 
the better for Catholic Action. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement Building Fund 

Sixty-three contributors have added as many do: 
nations to this fund between December 21 last and 
January 23. The-total for the period is $260.80, the 
grand total being $995.30, contributed by 266 indi 
viduals and organizations of men and women. The 
average contribution is $4.40. 

Strangely enough, the collection for the Ifugaw 
prayer book brought in $228.45 during the same pe- 
riod, although it had been going on for several 
months and could be expected to lag, if not to be 
discontinued altogether. Moreover, we had an 
nounced that the purpose of this collection had been 
realized. On the other hand the collection for the 


additional appeal was issued in ‘these columns, be 
cause an exceptionally large sum of money i 
needed, pogzed prematurely and failed ty net. 


$1000. 
It pe tee necessary to continue efforts. 
oe Hebe pee ook account, since constru: 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 

C. C. V. of A. and Nat. Cath. Women’s Union: 
Baltimore, August 17-20. 

C. V. of Kansas: Seneca, in May. 

Cath. Union of Mo. and C. W. U.: Westphalia, 
May 11-13 (dates tentative). 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of In- 
diana: Vincennes, May 18-20. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and C. W. U.: Toledo, date 
1ot set. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Moulton. 

State League of California: San Jose, in Sep- 
ember. 

C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U.: St. Michael’s 
Yarish, Elizabeth, N. J., Sept. 27-28. 


A Handbook of Catholic Action 

If officers and members of the component so- 
cieties will but consider the Official Reports of 
the Annual Conventions of the C. V. as hand- 
,00ks of Catholic Action, they will unquestion- 
ibly make better use of them than is ordinarily 
lone. This designation applies in a special man- 
ver to the report of the Salem Convention of 
.929, recently issued. 

The correctness of this conception of the Report is 
ubstantiated by the sermon, the addresses, the papers read 
tt the business sessions, the Messages of the Presidents 
uf the Men’s and Women’s Branches, the reports of the 
state Leagues and the Resolutions. Catholic Action is the 
<eynote, repeated in numerous variations. The Report 
bffers a wealth of encouragement, information and guid- 
ince, and should therefore be studied and drawn upon 
‘or addresses and discussions in meetings of societies and 
District Leagues. 


in Preparation for the Diamond Jubilee Conven- 
tion of the C. V. 

One of the outstanding efforts of the C. V. Dia- 
mond Jubilee Gift Committee is the preparation and 
judicious distribution by the V. Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Muench, Treasurer of the Committee, of a booklet 
srinted by the Bureau, entitled: “Seventy-five Years 
»€ Catholic Action.” ‘The brochure has been sent 
-9 a select list of names; it offers a resume of en- 
leavors of our organization and advises recipients 
of the proposed Diamond Jubilee Gift. 

Meantime, other members of the Committee are 
LIso active. ‘he Catholic press has taken notice of 
the forthcoming event and of the appeal for funds, 
The Fortnightly Review, which has no news depart- 
ment, even giving prominence to an article dealing 
with this jubilee and its significance. One of the 
most remarkable editorial utterances on the organi- 
vation and the anniversary is that written by Father 

farkert, S. V. D., editor, Familienblatt und Monats- 
ote, and printed in the February issue. It refers to 
n article published in the January issue, written by 
‘fr. Chas. Korz, Secretary of the Committee, and 
; in the nature of wholehearted endorsement of our 
‘rganization and criticism of the apathy of so many 
f£ our members towards its endeavors and achieve- 
ents. ° : i 
The Western Catholic Union Record, official or- 
an of the fraternal society named, in its January 


issue, submits the essence of Mr. Korz’s article, and 
lauds the C. V., urging all local units of Catholic 
fraternal societies to affiliate and cooperate. 

Moreover, the Cath. Union of Mo. has canvassed its 
component societies for names of possible benefactors of 
the Jubilee Fund. The officers of the C. V. of Wisconsin 
have gone a step further, issuing an appeal for more 
intensive cooperation and for contributions to the fund. 

A broad-gauged undertaking is that of the Volksverein 
and the Cath. Women’s Union of Philadelphia. Members 
of the clergy cooperating, the organizations have rented a 
large Turner Hall, in which there is to be a dramatic 
entertainment, followed by a dance, on February 17. The 
proceeds are to be turned over to the Gift Fund. As of 
January 16 the patrons had already obtained contributions 
totaling $115.50. 

Among the societies taking an active interest in the 
undertaking is St. Clement Benevolent Society of St. Paul, 
which has entrusted a committee of five with the task of 
soliciting gifts and pledges. The question of an allotment 
from the treasury is held in abeyance, pending the final 
report of this committee. 

Thus the Diamond Jubilee is being discussed in 
various parts of the country, and action is being 
taken in conformity with the aims of the Committee. 
The net result should be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the occasion and the persevering en- 


deavors of the organization in Catholic Action. 


W. C. U. Organ Urges Cooperation With C. V. 

Commenting favorably on the contemplated cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of the C. V., the 
Western Cath. Union Record, official organ of the 
Fraternal Order headed by Mr. Wm. Heckenkamp, 
Jr., of Quincy, Ill., urges affiliation and cooperation 
of local societies in the W. C, U. and others with 
their respective Branch of the C. V. The article, 
undoubtedly written by Mr. Heckenkamp, declares 
in part: 

“The Catholic Union of Illinois is the State unit of the 
Central Verein; and if ever there was a time when our 
local branches and the branches of other Catholic Fraternals 
should join this Catholic Union of Illinois, that time is now. 
Every member should willingly make his contribution of 
25 cents the year, not as a sacrifice but as a privilege. Tthis 
is a small amount, and it will do untold good. 

“We cannot do more than urge our branches to become 
affiliated, and we hope and pray to God that before long 
every branch of the Western Catholic Union will be affiliated 
with its State unit of the Central Verein. These units are 
in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. This work is part of our 
mission, and we should be proud to have an opportunity to 
aid this wonderful organization, which can be done by giving 
it our moral support by taking an interest in its work, and 
taking advantage of the privilege of contributing to it 25 
cents [in Illinois].” 

Truly, the Supreme Officers of a Fraternal can, 
under the circumstances, do no more. But what 
the Supreme President of the Western Catholic 
Union is doing, is a great deal. And its effect should 
be felt, not in every branch of this and other F'ra- 
ternals, but in all of those established in the one- 
time German parishes and those others who properly 
come into the field in which it is the Central Verein’s 
privilege to solicit affiliation. 


Your publication is enjoyable each month. Your 
work is indeed a most noble one for the cause of 


Christ. 
Fr. GERALD Ryan, O. F. M., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Priests Active in Young Men Movement 


As against the oft-repeated complaint that priests 
show scant interest in the doings of our societies— 
largely unfounded, and when founded in fact usu- 
ally to be explained by shortcomings of the societies 
or their officers—we would like to present the fol- 
lowing episode: 

At the January meeting of the Young Men’s Committee 
of the Cath. Union of Mo, four young priests, Spiritual 
Directors of their respective Young. Men’s Sodalities, pro- 
vided the entire program for the meeting. The event was a 
debate: “Resolved, that a Federal Department of Education 
Should Be Established at Washington”. Fathers Edward 
Prendergast and Jos. Bremerich argued the. afhrmative, 
Father Blase Scheffer and Carl Rees the negative. A fifth 
priest, Father. R. B. Schuler, Spiritual Director of the 
Young Men’s Committee, arranged the debate. 

Several other priests attended the meeting, which, 
like previous recent gatherings, also attracted a 
goodly attendance of young men and of members of 
the Cath. Union of Mo. and the Cath. Women’s 
Union —The young men have undertaken to collect 
lead and tinfoil for the Central Bureau, to be sold 
for mission purposes. 


K. of St. George Pilgrimage 


What is to be the second pilgrimage of the Cath- 
olic Knights of St. George to Rome and other points 
is being arranged by the officers of that fraternal 
society, which is strongly represented in our organ- 
ization. It is to take place this summer. 


As the Supreme President, Mr. Jos. H. Reiman, advises 
the Bureau, the participants hope to be received in special 
audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, and also to be 
granted an audience with their Cardinal Protector, His 
Eminence Aloysius Cardinal Sincero; later the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau and noted European shrines are to 
be visited. 


Miscellany 


The Director of the Central Bureau was re- 
elected to membership on the General Advisory 
Council of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting, 

held at New Orleans during Christmas week. 


‘ The hat was passed at the December meeting of 
the Allegheny County Section of the C. V. with 
the following result: $7.15 for the Endowment 
Fund. A free will offering by the members of 
Branch No. 16, Knights of St. George, Pittsburgh, 
_ added $1.75 to the Ifugao Prayer Book Fund. 


Several benefactors have contributed to the En- 
-dowment Fund, and others have added a few dol- 
lars to their subscription for C. B. and S. J., at our 
retion, which we applied to the fund. A gift of 


2 


2 
£. 


ha: 


ie rsecution of ea Cl 


magazine the article “Woman in Japan Facing a 
Crisis”, was requested by the Emperor of Japan to 
repeat in his presence a series of lectures on the 
Mass which he had delivered at Sapporo, where he 
resides, in connection with the recital of Beethoven’s— 
“Missa Solemnis”. Fr. Hugolin explained the 
Mass from the doctrinal, liturgical and historical 
point of view. 


The Sylvester celebration, a New Year’s Eve 
gathering, arranged by the Philadelphia Volksver-_ 
ein and the Cath, Women’s Union, was probably a_ 
unique affair in the annals of the C. V. 3 


A. turkey dinner, served in the Volksverein Hall, had 
been arranged to provide a reunion and a propaganda meet= 
ing. Mr. Carl Sippel, Chairman of the Committee on 
Propaganda, explained the use to which per capita dues are 
put and urged more intense co-operation in the Volks- 
verein; Mr. Anthony J. Zeits, Honorary President, pleaded 
for elimination of any differences that might exist and in- 
crease of interest; President Mr. Geo. Margraff thanked 
all co-workers; Mr. Fred Schuchard developed the thought - 
of the dignity and value of membership in the C. V. and | 
the achievements of the organization for and with Amer-— 
ican Catholics of Germanic blood or extraction; Mr. Anton 
Osada .praised the worthy endeavors of C. V. and Volks-— 
verein, further addresses being delivered by Mesdames— 
Sophie Walter and Marie Moebs. ; 


To the English version of Fr. Brunsmann’s- 
“Lehrbuch der Apologetik”, to be completed in four 
volumes, The Examiner, published at Bombay by 


the Jesuit Fathers, referred as follows, in the issue 
of November 9th: 


_ “It has been adapted, with considerable additions, bring 
ing it up-to-date, by the well-known American lay theologian, — 
Mr. Arthur Preuss, who has already rendered a similar 
service to Rev. Dr. Pohle’s dogmatic treatises—and thereby 
to innumerable theological students. “Fundamental Theol- 
ogy” is really not so much theology as philosophy and his- 
tory. Thus, the present volume, treating of Revealed Re 
ligion, deals first with the nature and conditions of super- 
natural revelation—a philosophical question—, and then with 
the actual existence of such a revelation and its divine origin 
—a historical one. It is a solid work of over 700 pages 
but the matter is so well arranged that it makes as easy 
reading as could well be expected. The type, too, is excel- 
lent. The work, says Mr. Preuss, is not intended as a text- 
book, but for collateral reading, private study, and refer. 
ence, and it certainly seems to us excellent for this pur. 
pose. The bibliograhy and notes on current discussions are 
well up-to-date.” 


The Bureau has in preparation an original tra s 
lation of major portions of “The Memoirs. 
Charitas Pirkheimer,” abbess of St. Clara Monas. 


tery in Nuremberg at the time of the Reformatior 
While this document has been repeatedly publis 
in German, but one English translation has appea: 
until now. The forthcoming brochure will be a 
ae ene pene from the Bulletin of th 
Vomen’s Union, edited and publishe t! 
He cont . re d published by 
The historical value of 


. 


the Memoirs, a 
ares in 


Reformati 
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by force, and sought by trickery and threats to cause them 
sand those remaining in the cloister to apostatize. There is 
jan epic quality to the narrative of persecution and heroic 
defense. 


Books Reviewed 
(Laur, Elred. Thus Shall You Pray. Transl. by Isabel 
Garahan. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1929, 
286 p. Price $2.00. 
“Written with unction” can truly be said of the 
(Rev. Laur’s work: Thus Shall You Pray. It is an 
extensive treatise on the Our Father. 


That the author himself is a man of prayer is 
evidenced in every chapter. We find solid learn- 
ing but no staggering erudition, true piety but no 
‘zaccharine sweetness. Possibly the most attractive 
feature of the work is the fact that throughout we 
sare never allowed to forget that we are praying 
‘to: Our Father, Who is in heaven. Childlike con- 
fidence and the supernatural, heavenly viewpoint 
are foremost in the explanation of each petition. 


The only disappointment we experienced is the 
‘failure to apply the fourth petition: Give us this 
day our daily bread, to Holy Communion. It is in- 
deed mentioned, but all too briefly. 

The English-speaking Catholics are becoming 
more and more indebted to Isabel Garahan, the 
translator. The present is another of the worth- 
while books she has already done into English. 


‘We hope she will continue in this field of literary © 


endeavor because she does her work so extremely 
well. 


Muntsch, A., S. J. Conferences for Religious Communi- 
ties. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1928. 
256 p. Price $1.75. 

The Conferences for Religious Communities by 
Fr. Muntsch is a most valuable contribution to 
the collection of building-material required for the 
raising of our spiritual edifice. It is truly a God- 
sent friend and adviser, imparting consolation and 
courage for our ascent “Up the Mount.” 

To the uninitiated these conferences will prove 
a revelation; to the tyro an inspiration, and to the 
weary traveler a consolation. ‘To those however 
who have tasted of the sweetness of the Lord’s 
yoke, this book will be a review of all they have 
learned through personal experience. 

For some religious it will remove the cloud en- 
shrouding the summit of the mount of perfection. 
For others, whose vision is clear, it will serve to 
keep the skies bright. All who read these confer- 
ences will be enabled to labor in the sunshine of a 
stronger faith, a firmer hope and a more ardent 
ove. 

One could very aptly entitle the book a “Neces- 
ry Vade-Mecum for Religious,” for in it any per- 
son striving for spiritual perfection learns not only 
what to do but how to do it. : 
Liberty, a term often sadly misunderstood, is here 
so clearly defined that one can easily learn what 
rue liberty is and where it may be found. 
Not merely the usefulness of religious life, but 
articuilarly its necessity is clearly demonstrated. 
One of the chief merits of the book is the com- 


plete overthrow of the illusion that there is no true 

happiness to be found in religious life. 

The Spiritual Way. By a Religious of the Cenacle. Pub. 
by The Society of the Cenacle. 

A problem of vital importance to Catholic edu- 
cation today is “How to Teach Christian Doctrine to 
the Young.” The child’s mental ability must be 
carefully ascertained and then brought into active 
investigation of the truths proposed, and not left 
to mere passive acceptance of the teacher’s lecture. 
The abstract must be made concrete. The truth 
heard must be vividly represented to the child’s 
mind by means of chart, story or simile. 


“The Spiritual Way,” by a Religious of the Cen- 
acle, in its twenty inductive lessons presents the 
truths of the Catechism very simply and graphically. 
By correlated study and apt illustration the child 
is led from one truth to another. One lesson is 
never learned without the knowledge of its bearing 
on the other. 

Questioning and constant repetition assure the 
teacher of the child’s conception of the truths and 
enable the child to impress them deeper on the 
memory. 

The book is not a complete treatise of the Cate- 
chism but is to serve as a preparation for the sacra- 
ments of Confession, Communion and Confirmation. 
We hope the author will present us with an expla- 
nation,of the entire Catechism along the same lines. 


Received for Review 


“Gedenkblatter” des Schweizer. Kathol. Volksvereins 1904- 


1929 Centralstelle des Schweizer. Kathol. Volks- 


vereins, Luzern, 1929. Kart., 100 p. 
Heuser, H. J..D.D. From Tarsus to Rome. The Story of 
the First Christian Hierarchy. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and N. Y., 1929. Cloth, 167 p., $2. 
Kreuter, P. Jos., O.S.B. Eine Kreuzesbraut unserer Zeit. 
Ein Lebensbild. Collegeville, Minn., 1929, 24 p. 
Dorner, Rey. Karl. The Children’s Hour, Sermons for 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Ejibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. 
Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der 
CeeS te Ot LOuls, \LO. 


Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt ftir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Was ist Foderalismus? 
Betrachtet wn Lichte des Schicksals Deutschlands. 
(Schluss.) 


Der errichtete Bund war ein Bund vollig selbstan- 
diger Staaten: ein unvollkommenes fdderalistisches 
Gebilde. Eine oberflachliche, die Vergangenheit im 
Spiegel der Gegenwart schauende nationalistische 
Geschichtsschreibung hat diese Unvollkommenheit 
und Schwache des Bundes schwer getadelt; eine 
objektiv urtheilende Geschichtsdarstellung musste 
anerkennen, dass unter den politischen Verhaltnis- 
sen, wie sie zur Zeit des Wiener Kongresses be- 
standen, unter keinen Umstanden mehr «zu er- 
reichen war. 


Das Haupthemmnis ftir die bessere Gestaltung 
und Entwicklung des Deutschen Bundes sowie fiir 
eine aktive Bundespolitik — den wesentlichen 
Mangel des Bundes — bildete von Anfang an Preus- 
sen,””) das mit getheilten Gefiihlen bei dem Bunde 
war. “Seit Jahren war seine Politik unzweifelhaft 
beflissen”’, sagte der preussische Abgeordnete Her- 
mann von Mallinkrodt in der Sitzung des Nord- 
deutschen Reichstages vom 12. Marz 1867, “jede 
Lebensthatigkeit des Deutschen Bundes im Keime 
zu ersticken, um dadurch in den Augen der Nation 
die Bedeutung des Bundes um so sicherer zu unter- 
graben.” “Alles, was der Bund hatte befestigen und 
fordern k6nnen,” schreibt der Gsterreichische Ge- 
sandte Prokesch-Osten,?*) “wurde von Preusseri 
(Bismarck) bekampft. Der Bund wurde durch von 
Preussen geleitete oder bezahlte Blatter verlastert 
und die preussische Regierung erhob sogar Ankla- 
gen gegen die Langsamkeit der Arbeiten, wahrend 
gerade ihre Vertreter in den Kommissionen es 
waren, denen diese Versaumnisse zu Schuld 
lagen!” 


Die von Preussen schon bei dessen Grtindung er- 


wartete Aufl6sung des foderativen Deutschen Bun- 


des vollzog Bismarck durch seine vertrags- und 
rechtsbrecherische Politik vom Jahre 1866. 
Oesterreich wurde aus Deutschland hinausgewiesen, 
zuerst der Deutsche Bund und fiinf Jahre spater das 


22) Vergl. F. X. Hoermann, Grossdeutschlands 400- 
i aye op letermane zum Kleindeutschland. Regensburg 


3 23) Grenzboten. Jahrg. 73, No. 15, S. 59. 


-_ <a 


tend. Man hat spater ftir diese “Féderalismus” 


“Deutsches Reich” benannte Rumpfdeutschland ge- 
schaffen. 

Mit der Zerstorung des Deutschen Bundes war 
die letzte fdderalistische Nachblithe des alten 
romisch-deutschen Reiches beseitigt. Statt den Bund 
zu reformieren hat man ihn durch eine Politik mit 
“Blut und Eisen” zerschlagen und damit den Frie- 
den Europas aufs tiefste erschutter® 
“So lahm und so mangelhaft auch der alte Bund ge- 
wesen sein mochte.” erklart Konstantin Frantz,?*) 
“das Eine ist jedenfalls nicht zu leugnen, dass er 
fiir die gesamte europaische Politik, wenn auch nur 
in passiver Weise, von hoher Wichtigkeit ge- 
wesen. Er wirkte temporierend; er war thatsach- 
lich ein Friedensinstitut. Erst nachdem 
seine Fortexistenz im Jahre 1848 in Frage gestellt 
worden, brachen grosse europaische Kriege aus, und 
mit seiner Aufldsung im Jahre 1866 hat das ganze 
europaische Staatensystem seinen friheren Halt ver- 
loren, so dass seitdem alle europaischen Staatsver- 
haltnisse auf den Bayonnetten ruhen, und der ganze 
Kontinent unter dem Druck des Militarismus 
seufzt.” 

hae e 
Die Entwicklung seit 1866. 


Bismarck, dem niemals ein Verstandnis fur das 
alte Reich und fiir wahres fdderalistisches Wesen 


‘aufging, hatte das pazifierend wirkende Mittel- 


europa: das tausendjahrige Werk katholischer und 
deutscher Politik zerschlagen. Ihm als Nur-Preus- 
sen war auch der Weltberuf Deutschlands fremd, 
er hatte wie kein Verstandnis fur die Volkerpsyche 
so auch nicht fiir die Volkereinigung. Er kannte 
nur eine nationale, richtiger pseudo-nationale und 
militarisch-mechanische Einigung, keine organische 
und freie Verbindung der Vélker, Stamme und 
Gebiete. Aus dieser Mentalitat heraus entstand am 
18. Januar 1871 auf Frankreichs Schlachtfeldern 
das neue deutsche Reich: ein Kleindeutsch- 
land mit von Natur aus ungeschiitzten Grenzen 
und mit fragwiirdiger Dauer. Der Protestant und 
furchtlose Wahrheitsfreund Paul de Lagarde*®) 
bemerkt von demselben: “Der grésste politische 
Fehler unseres (neunzehnten) Jahrhunderts, die 
Griindung Kleindeutschlands, ist ein Werk protes- 
See Furcht vor dem katholischen Oester- 
reich.” . 


Das neue Bismarckreich erhielt eine angeblich 
foderalistische Verfassung, die ihren praktischen 
Ausdruck im Bundesrath fand. Dass ein wahrer 
Foéderalismus in einem Bundesreich nicht mdglich 
ist, in dem ein staatliches Glied, Preussen, die 
gesamten tbrigen Glieder an Flacheninhalt unc 
Bevolkerungszahl um das Doppelte itberragt, ist fiir 
jeden Sehenden ohne besonderen Beweis einleuch- 


genannte preussische Hegemonie das Wort “Bis 
marckfoderalismus” gepragt. 


Bismarck, der nach Hegelscher Auffassun 
den Staat kannte, und dem der Begrifia ky 

) Ueber einige Berliner Theologen. Neuer A 
Gottingen 1897. S110. 
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:m W esen fremd war, hatte, wie Frantz klagt, die 
vanze deutsche Entwicklung in falsche Bahnen 
velenkt. Das centralistische neue Kaiserthum mit 
seiner nationalen Enge war fiir Frantz eine ver- 
nangnisvolle Preisgabe der tief im deutschen Wesen 
pegrundeten weltorganisatorischen—und damit fé- 
‘lerativen—Kulturmission. Das ein militdrisches 
arosspreussen darstellende neue Kaiserreich war 
vor allem unfahig, eine itberpolitische, iibernationale 
und damit europiiisch- foderalistische Aufgabe zu 
cOsen. Das Reich ging, wie wieder Frantz sagt, aus 
len Berliner Kactenen hervor. “Statt den Schluss- 
btein des europaischen Friedens zu bilden, ist es 
‘ler Grundstein des europaischen Kriegssystems ge- 
worden ... Ware das der Weltberuf Deutschlands, 
so waren wir glticklich am Ziele. Ist es hingegen 
iler deutsche Wi eltberuf, der Stiitzpunkt einer euro- 
»aischen Féderation zu werden, so sind wir jetzt 
m eine Richtung hineingedrangt, die von solchem 
“iele nur immer weiter abfiihrt . et, 


2) Das scheinféderalistische bebtsche Kaiserreich 
atte mit innerer Nothwendigkeit sich in absehbaren 
agen zu einem ausgesprochenen Einheitsstaate 
Hitwickeln mussen. Mehrere Vorgange und Er- 
ccheinungen am Ende des vorigen Jahrhunderts deu- 
eeten das Ziel dieser Entwicklung sichtbar am nicht 
tu fernen Horizonte an. Die im November 1918 
weschaffene demokratische Republik hat diese 
aaturnothwendige Entwicklung nur beschleunigt. 


Fast jede der neueren politischen Revolutionen 
nat die Staatsordnung im centralistischen Sinne 
umgeformt, und eine der ersten Thaten der nach 
dem Umsturze von 1918 sich etablirenden deutschen 
Retiring war die Herabdriickung der Bundesstaa- 
1 zu Landern, die Beseitigung ihres wichtigsten 
HBchites der Finanzhoheit, die Verreichlichung des 
"ost- und Verkehrswesens usw. 
Die von Hugo Preuss entworfene, durch den in 
Weimar berathenden Reichstag Gesetzeskraft er- 
angende Verfassung suchte wenigstens dem 
StammesfGderalismus in etwa gerecht zu werden. 
Preuss schlug auch eine Auftheilung Preussens vor. 
Mie wichtigste Handhabe fiir die fdderalistisch 
vesinnten Wahler bildete der Paragraph 18 der 
euen Reichsverfassung, der die Schaffung bezw. 
ennung neuer Lander in das Abstimmungs- 
ht jener Wahler legte. Es ist nicht ausgeschlos- 
dass, bei ungesaumter Ausnutzung jenes Para- 
hen, die Bildung eines relativ selbstandigen 
and, Grosshessen, Niederhessen usw, moglich 
esen wire. Aber die giinstige Zeit ging unbe- 
ape die pees fir ele poe aa 


oat F : 
widrige Entgegentreten des offiziellen Preussens 
wohl erspart geblieben ware. 


Der Verfasser der neuen Reichsverfassung, der 
als Israelit sich unmoglich in die politische Men- 
talitat des ehemaligen christlichen Deutschland hin- 
einfuhlen und derim auch nicht den wahren, ethi- 
schen und organischen Foderalismus erfassen konn- 
te, hat wenigstens in seiner Denkschrift zu seinem 
Verfassungsentwurfe klar erkannt, dass das erste 
Hemmunis bei der Schaffung eines foderalistischen 
Deutschland in der Macht des preussischen Kolosses 
liegt. Er sagt u. a.: “Der Fortbestand einer ein- 
heitlichen Republik (Preussen) von 40 Millionen 
Finwohnern innerhalb einer von ihr organisatorisch 
getrennten Republik von zusammen 65 Millionen 
Einwohnern ist schlechthin eine staatsrechtliche, 
politische und wirthschaftliche Unmédglichkeit.” 
Preussen erdriickt das tbrige Reich. 


Das ist die Frucht einer zweihundertjahrigen, mit 
den Raubkriegen des Preussenkonigs Friedrich IT. 
beginnenden und durch Bismarck zum letzten Ziele 
gefuhrten Politik. 


3) Die Hoffnung auf Aufrichtung einer fodera- 
tiv-politischen Ordnung Deutschlands, die in den 
ersten Jahren der Republik nicht grundlos war, ist 
heute bei allen nicht von einem Ueberoptimismus 
Infizierten bis auf einen geringen Rest erschuttert. 
Die letzte Hoffnung ruht bei den nicht besonders 
starken fdderalistischen Verbanden. Als 
foderalistisch in allen ihren Gliedern zu_bezeich- 
nende grosse Parteien sitzen im Deutschen 
Reichstag keine. Die Landerregierungen fugen sich, 
wenn auch mit einzelnen und meist schwachen Pro- 
testen, der in Berlin befindlichen, mit der Re- 
gierungs- auch die Finanzgewalt vereinigenden 
Reichscentrale. 


Die foderalistischen Organisationen, die sich seit 
dem Winter 1919-20 in Deutschland bildeten, entfal- 


ten eine hohe Anerkennung verdienende Thatigkeit ; 


allein es fehlt ihnen, wie bereits angedeutet, an der _ 
nothigen Zahl von Mitgliedern und an den grossen _ 
Geldmitteln. Nach der 1924 erfolgten Griindung — 
des “Reichs- und Heimathbundes Deutscher Kath- 
oliken,” dessen Seele Universitatsprofessor Dr. 
Schmittmann-K6ln ist, schlossen sich alle foderalis 
tischen Vereine zu einem Kartell: einer Reichsa 
peitszemeinecha? zusammen, ohne aber: dac 


Die Entschliessung, walrhe dieses Kartell i i, oe 1928 " 
in Frankfurt fasste, kann den alten Féder aliste 

unméglich befriedigen. Sie spricht nur vor 
Auftheilung Preussens und der Schaff 
Lander, aber von ees der Fi 
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Die rheinische Demokratie giebt dieser Arbeit die in Provence und der Langue d’oc, dem Lande des 
Farbung und die Richtung: Eine moderne Demo- Sangers Mistral, in dem Keltenlande der Bretagne, 
kratie, die in Bezug auf Deutschland geschichtslos im deutschsprachigen Elsass usw. In Belgien 
ist, die sich bedenklich der Rousseauschen nahert erstreben die Flamen  staatliche Autonomie, in 
und die erklarlich ist einerseits durch das politische Spanien die Katalonen. Aber mit diesem fodera= 
Verhiltnis, in dem einst das Rheinland zum Frank- listischen Freiheitsdrange alter Volksstamme gehen 
reich der grossen Revolution stand, anderseits durch parallel die  centralistischen Gegenbewegungen 
die Entkatholisierungspolitik der Hohenzollernko- einflussreicher Gruppen, nicht zuletzt der die Welt~ 
nige2’) in der Rheinprovinz. Diese Demokratie herrschaft beanspruchenden  grosskapitalistischen 
wird sich fiir die foderalistischen Bestrebungen nur Kreise, vielfach aber auch die der Fuhrer der 
dann als heilbringend erweisen, wenn sie sich von | sozialistischen und bolschewistischen Massen. Auch 
den christlichen Ideen bis zur Sattigung durchdrin- die Vereinigten Staaten Amerikas, die bei ihrer 
gen lasst, sich in moderner Form berufsstandisch Entstehung als vollig féderativer Staat gedacht 
gliedert und damit eine grossere politische Stabilitat waren, haben sich seit dem Burgerkriege immer 
und Stetigkeit erzielt. Vorerst sind das ‘Traume mehr in der Richtung des Centralismus entwickelt. 
oder sanguinische Zukunftsprojekte. Dieser politisch gefahrvollen Entwicklung. die in 
Vorerst ziehen von der Reichsmetropole nicht die, | vollem Gegensatze zum alten Freiheitsgedanken de 
fdderalistischen, sondern die centralistischen Be- Union steht, wirksam zu begegnen, ist heute Auf- 
strebungen, wenig gehindert, durch die deutschen gabe jedes amerikanischen Patrioten. 
Lande. Das Hauptmittel ihres Erfolges liegt in der Im Deutschen Reiche werden die foderalistischen 
finanziellen Erdrosselung der Lander. Im Jahre Organisationen, trotz der Riesenschwierigkeiten, 


1925 schrieb der preussische Finanzminister Dr. die ihnen von dem fthrenden Preussenthume 
Hopker-Aschoff: “Unter dem (von Berlin ausge- bereitet werden, voraussichtlich zah und muthig 
henden) finanziellen Drucke werden zuerst die weiter kampfen. Weg und Zielpunkt sind den noch 
kleinen Staaten verschwinden, dann im Frantz’schen Geiste denkenden Foderalisten klar 


wird sich zeigen, dass das deutsche Volk nicht die vorgezeichnet. Nach den “Reich- und Heimath- 
Mittel hat, um in Berlin acht preussische und noch blattern” (Jahrg. 1925, S. 7), dem offiziellen Orga 1 
mehr Reichsministerien und draussen im Lande eine der katholischen Foderalisten, ist dieses Ziel: ‘Der 
Doppelregierung zu unterhalten;... dann wird der | alte christlich-germanische Reichsbegriff auf f6- 
Tag kommen, da die Lander verschwin- .| derativ-genossenschaftlicher Grundlage in neuer 
den und ihre Aufgaben . . . von_ Reichs- zeitgemasser Auspragung.” Nach unserer christ 
provinzen wahrgenommen werden: Eine Zeit, lich und geschichtlich fundamentierten Ueber- 
welche die Vereinigung der europaischen Staaten zeugung ist das letzte und jenem verwandte, aber 
zu einer grossen Wirthschaftsgemeinschaft erstrebt, weitergehende Ziel: Die Wiedererweckung des 
wird die Landerherrlichkeit nicht mehr. ertragen. heiligen rémischen Reiches deutscher Nation des 
Die Weimarer Verfassung giebt den Rahmen fur pazifierend wirkenden, ibernationalen M i 7 


den deutschen. Einheitsstaat.” teleuropa in neuer, zeitgemasser Form, aber 
In ahnlichen politischen und unitaristischen Ge- im alten, unsterblichen, weil katholischen Gedanken 
ee ere nee wie Hopker-Aschoff bewegt sich der F. X. Ho—rRMANN i 
. egabte Reichsinnenminister Severing, der in poli- Rosenheim in | 
, } t ; nB sie 
__ tischen Kreisen als der “kommende Mann” bezeich- ware 
net wird und der mit der politischen auch die Ein lauwarmes Geschlecht! 


__ kulturelle Kinheit bezw. Ausebnung fordert. Dass ue : ; 
ee 2s , aes Wir sind ein lauwarmes Geschlecht. Was uns ab- 
bei der Parteienzersplitterung und der wiederkeh- geht ist jener Heroismus, der erst den ea 


_ renden Unmoglichkeit, eine Reichsregierung zu : oe 
eats Deustecbland.det.demobratische Paclamea” |) ein on ae ea 
_tarismus zum politischen Bankrotte fithren muss, oe Se ode hadaled nae Slnge oe SE 
larf keiner besonders tiefen Einsicht. Damit sind Fleisch Pie ae : Re “= ¢ eit er noe 
hl die Hoffnungen auf Errichtung eines fédera- | Wir eerie OCs Pa eee ate 
yen, nicht auf Partei und Parlament, sondern auf Geist nicht tind] oe ao iat pflegen 
ren Umialageo Pa ed acl voile: in weite | nicht auf. die ile PULSES: eee ani ota. 
» gertickt, en icht ew "4 7 ; ie oar pe 
Aa ie ns Ag re Ee t ewig een | eenechen. Was wir den Armen und de 


a 


r ungiinstigen Perspektive, die sich in 
rbietet, 


d dem féderalis System da i 
der féderalstische Gedanke, mag er nun 
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Aus Central-Verein und Gene 
tral-Stelle. 


Das Gesetz der gegenseitigen Liebe, das die Vollen- 
lung des Gesetzes der Gerechtigkeit ist, befiehlt uns nicht 
zur, jedem das Seinige zu geben und niemanden in der 
VAustbung seiner Rechte zu hindern, vielmehr treibt es 
much dazu an, “nicht einzig und allein mit Wort und 
“unge, sondern in der That und Wahrheit” (1. Joh. JON, 
48) einander zu helfen. Leo XIII. 


Richtunggebende Grundsatze fiir die Kath. 
Aktion. 

Zu den Bischéfen Europas, die bisher bereits sich 
pemuhten, die Kath. Aktion zu beleben, sie mit 
npostolischem Geiste zu erfiillen und ihr die Wege 
“ui weisen, gesellt sich nun der hochwst. Bischot 
yon Malaga in Spanien, Emmanuele Gonzalez y 
warcia. Unter den folgenden acht Gesichtspunkten 
eegt er Grundsatze und Aufgaben der Kath. Aktion 
iar : 

1. Bei allem, was wir zur Ehre Gottes thun, be- 
(@nnt Gott nicht denerzielten Erfolg, 
sondern die geleistete Arbeit. 

Dieser Grundsatz wendet sich vor allem an die 
alizu ungeduldigen Seelen, die unzufrieden 
sind, weil sie nicht die ganze Frucht einheimsen, die 
sie sich ertraumt hatten. 

2. Die Verirrten mit Speise, Geld und Wohlge- 
mach zu wtberschttten, ist gut und schon. Aber 
amit wird man sie nicht bekehren. Die Bekeh- 
“ung _ ist stets das ausschliessliche Werk der 
ifeade Gottes. 

Dieser Grundsatz ist fiir die Eingebil - 
Heten, die zu sehr auf die Anwendung mensch- 
licher Mittel vertrauen. Diese Mittel sind—gut. 
#s ware ein grosses Unrecht sie ganz beiseite zu 
stellen. Aber man darf von ihnen nicht die 
ethoffte Bekehrung erwarten. Die Bekehrung kann 
nur von der Gnade Gottes kommen. 

3. Bei den Werken, die mit und fiir Gott unter- 
qommen werden, ist nicht Gott der, welcher 
den kleinsten Theil leistet. a= 

Dieser Satz ist fir die Furchtsamen, 
lie sich wegen allzu grossen Misstrauens gegen sich 
selbst nicht dem Apostolat zu widmen wagen. 
fehen wir doch kithn voran und geben wir alles, 
was wir geben kénnen, sowenig es auch sein mag! 
Den Rest wird Gott thun, und dieser Rest wird 
aerrlich sein. 

4. Selbst die besten Werke konnen durch 
JInbestandigkeit und Wankelmuth 
verdorben oder unfruchtbar werden. 
Wir haben schon mehr als einmal von diesen 
chmetterlingen des Apostolats 
esprochen. Sie flattern von Blume zu Blume, von 
Jerk zu Werk, von Initiative zu Initiative, ohne 
ich in etwas griindlich zu vertiefen. Sie senker 
mn Spaten bald hier bald dort ein, aber sie ziehen 
ch allzurasch wieder zuriick, ohne dass das Erd- 
eich richtig aufgelockert wird. Hatten sie nur tiefer 
esraben! Welche Schatze hatten sie nicht zutage 
fordert! | 7 

5. Von allen Faktoren des Apostolats ist das 
eld, trotz all seines Werthes, der u nb e- 


deutsamste. Wir miissen vor allem mit dem 


guten Willen undmitder Gnade Gottes 
rechnen. 
Dieser Grundsatz gehort zum Dritten. Er 


verurtheilt die Rechner, welche dem mate- 
riellen Faktor allzu viel Bedeutung beimessen und 
die ubernattrlichen Faktoren vernachlassigen oder 
auf das Apostolat lediglich aus Mangel an finan- 
ziellen Mitteln verzichten. Die allmachtige Gnade 
des Herzens Jesu, das ist’s, was wir brauchen! Und 
diese Gnade ist dem guten Willen verheissen. Diese 
beiden Faktoren zusammen sind ein viel sicherer 
Siegespfand als eine wohlgefiillte Kasse. 

6. Wenn manche Werke verlassen oder aufge- 
geben, so geschieht das viel 6fter aus Mangel an 
Gottvertrauen als aus Mangel an Hilfs- 
quellen. 

Dieser Satz ist eine Schlussfolgerung aus dem 
Vorhergehenden. Er wendet sich an die m ut h- 
loosen _».¢ €l'eim. Gar oft hat das, Vertramem 
auf das Gottliche Herz ihnen von Anfang an ge- 
fehlt, und dieser Mangel an Vertrauen hat den 
Segen des Konigs fiir ihre Unternehmungen 
abgehalten. Die offenkundigen Rtickschlage und 
Misserfolge, welche der Meister lediglich deshalb 
zugelassen hat, um sie auf diesen Grundfehler ihrer 
Unternehmungen aufmerksam zu machen, hat ihre 
Muthlosigkeit nur noch verscharft. So denken die 
Helfer der Katholischen Aktion nicht. Sie haben 
stets die Worte von Paray-le-Monial vor Augen: 
“Wenn du glaubst, wirst du die Allmacht meines 
Herzens in der Herrlichkeit meiner Liebe sehen.” 

7. Die Frommigkeit ist zu allem niitze. 

Dieses Wort des hl. Paulus (1. Tim. 4, 8) interes- 
siert vor allem die Guten, welche die 
Standespflichten oder andere Unméglichkeiten vom 
Apostolate fernzuhalten scheinen. Sie sollen 
sich von dieser falschen Auffassung losmachen und 
sich freuen, denn sie kénnen durch das Apostolat 
des Gebetes, des Leidens, des guten Beispiels der 
Saché vielleicht niitzlicher sein als viele andere. 

8. Das Apostolat ist etwas, wobei Gott und 
der Mensch sich in die Arbeit theilen. Wer 
gewinnt am meisten dabei? Wer hat davon den 
gréssten Nutzen? 

Dieser letzte Grundsatz wendet sich an die 
éwigen Pessimisten, die (stets wdc 
traurigen Worte im Munde fthren: “Wozu sich 
plagen und verausgaben fiir diese Werke? Man 
gewinnt nichts dabei, hochstens Undank erntet 
man!” Welch klagliches Neinsagen! wtrde der 
hl. Franz von Sales antworten. Vergessen denn 
diese Leute, dass fiir das kleinste Glas Wasser, das 
man dem Armen aus Liebe zu Jesus giebt, ein Lohn 
verheissen ist? Welchen Lohn werden erst jene 
erhalten, die sich abgemttht haben um den verirrten 
Seelen die lebendigen Wasser zu vermitteln, welche 
aus dem durchbohrten Herzen des Meisters 
strémen ? . 


Ihr “Central-Blatt” ist eine sehr gediegene Zeitschrift, 
wirklich reichhaltig und belehrend. Moge es immer auf 
dem Wege des Fortschritts bleiben. 

j Rev. Raphael Bluemmel, O. S. B., 

Schriftleiter des “St. Josephs-Blatt.” 
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Das Kathol. Seemannsheim ‘‘Meeresstern” zu 
Bremerhaven. 

Die im Jahre 1927 zu Philadelphia abgehaltene 
Generalversammlung unsres Verbandes empfahl 
Vereinen und Mitgliedern Forderung des ‘“Apos- 
tolats des Meeres,’ woimmer die Gelegenheit, die- 
sem vom hl. Vater warm empfohlenen Werke 
Vorschub zu leisten, sich biete. Jeider will es mit 
diesem so nothwendigen Unternehmen christlicher 
Nachstenliebe in unsrem Lande nicht recht vor- 
warts gehen. Wir glauben kein Unrecht zu_be- 
gehen, wenn wir den amerikanischen Katholiken 
gegentiber den Vorwurf erheben: Sie bohren harte 
Brettchen nicht gern! Die Caritas ist in unsrem 
Lande schon langst nicht mehr erfinderisch; wann 
und warum sie diese Figenschaft eingebtisst, ware 
der Untersuchung werth. 

Auch das katholische Deutschland hatte bisher 
die Seemannsfiirsorge vernachlassigt; darin ist in 
juingster Zeit eine Wendung eingetreten. Im An- 
schluss an das internationale “Apostolat des 
Meeres” kampft nun der Seemannspastor H. A. 
Reinhold fiir die Ausbreitung dieses Werkes in 
deutschen wie in baltischen Hafenstadten. Seinen 
Bemihungen gelang die Ejinrichtung eines, wenn 
auch bescheidenen Seemannsheims in Bremerhaven, 
ueber dessen Thatigkeit er auf unser Ersuchen fol- 
genden Bericht erstattete: 

“Das vorlaufige Seemannsheim konnte am 1. Juli 
1929 im Erdgeschoss des Hauses Weststr. 16 mit 
einem Lesesaal, Buro, Gepackraum und Badezim- 
mer erOffnet werden. Schon in kurzer Zeit erwies 
es sich als viel zu klein. Vor allem besteht keine 
Aussicht, das Heim in dem jetzigen Hause so aus- 
zugestalten, dass es erfolgreich in der Seelsorge ein- 
gesetzt werden konnte. Zu diesem Zweck soll die 
ehemalige Schule Griinestr. 36a ausgebaut werden. 
Die Verhandlungen mit der Stadt zur Freigabe der 
Nothwohnungen und mit den einschlagigen Be- 
horden und Privatleuten zur Beschaffung der Mittel 
sind noch nicht abgeschlossen. Sollte es gelingen 
dieses Haus frei zu bekommen, so konnte ein 
Seemannsheim geschaffen werden, das in Anleh- 
nung an ein Gesellenhaus ausser 40/50 Betten fiir 
Dauermiether und einer ausreichenden Uebernacht- 
ungsstelle enthalten wtirde: Wirthschaft, Lesesaal, 
Baderaume, Gepackaufbewahrung, Biro, Versamm- 
lungssaal und Helferwohnung. 

“Die Zahl der Besucher stieg von Monat zu 
Monat. Unsere Weihnachtsbescherung am _ Hl. 
Abend war so gut besucht, dass mehrere Besucher 
wieder umkehren mussten. Leider ist an eine tie- 
fere Wirkung des Heimes in Seemannskreisen so 
lange noch nicht zu denken, als es uns noch nicht 
gelungen ist, ein wirkliches Heim daraus zu machen, 
in dem die Seeleute wohnen und als Familie be- 
handelt werden k6nnen. Die nachfolgenden Zahlen 
konnen ein ungefahres Bild der Entwicklung des 
Seemannsheimes geben: 

“Wahrend im ersten Monat 252 Seeleute das 
Heim besuchten, waren es im Dezember 860, Ge- 
samtzahl 2459, Es wurden in dieser Zeit 2683 
Schriften vertheilt und 231 Biicher ausgeliehen. 403 
Postsachen vermittelte das Heim. Von Oktober 


‘die a. Fe aS 


bis Dezember fanden 26 Abendveranstaltungen statt 
(Musikabende, Vortrage, geselliger Abend). Dem 
Heim wurden M 1373 zur Aufbewahrung als Spar- 
guthaber: von den Seeleuten itbergeben. In 87 
Fallen wurde Auskunft ertheilt. 37 Seeleute er- 
hielten namhafte Unterstiitzungen. An Bord wur- 
den 251, in Krankenhausern 203 Seeleute besucht. 
Im Heim liegen 12 ‘Tageszeitungen, 14 Wochen- 
blatter, 7 Monatsschriften und 245  Bibliotheks- 
bande auf. In das Apostolat des Meeres wurden 
142 Seeleute aufgenommen. 

“Die Einrichtung des Heimes und seine Auf- 
rechterhaltung wurden vom Hochwurdigsten Herrn 
Bischof von Osnabrtick bestritten, der uns bisher 
M 5500 tiberwies. Dazu kommen an Eingangen im 
Heim M 100.74, Summa M 5600.74. Demgegentiber 
stehen folgende Ausgaben: 


“Finrichtungs-Konto M 2067.44; Gehalter M 1954.50; 
Laufende Betriebskosten, Gas, elektr. Heizung ete, 
M 955.35; Zeitungs-Abonnements M23.52; Bibliothek 
M 275.48; Miethe M 459.50; Darlehen M 35.90; Druck- 


sachen M 98.50; Summa M 5870.19. 


“Dieser Aufstellung gemass schliesst das Jahr 
mit einem Defizit von M 269.35. Zu berticksichtigen 
ist, dass in den aufgefuhrten Betriebskosten die 
nicht unerheblichen taglichen Unterstutzungen an 
bedtirftige Seeleute enthalten sind.’ 


Das “Apostolat des Meeres” ist international; es 
soll katholischen Seeleuten, welcher Nation sie auch 
angehoren mogen, in jedem Welthafen Gelegenheit 
bieten, in einer katholischen Umwelt zu verkehren. 
Diese soll sittlich und religids auf die Besucher 
wirken, daher legt das Apostolat begreiflicherweise 
das Hauptgewicht auf die Seelsorge. Die Laien- 
hilfe ist dabei sehr erwiinscht; in England und 
Australien sind es Mitglieder der Vincenz-Kon- 
ferenzen, die die Schiffe besuchen und die kathol. 
Seeleute mit kathol. Lektiire versorgen, sie zum 
Besuch des Seemannsheims einladen und ihnen die 
Gelegenheit, dem Gottesdienste beizuwohnen, be- 
kannt machen. 4 


Jede Hafenstadt unsres Landes, und wahrschein- 
lich auch die Hafen an den Grossen Seen, bieten 
der Caritas die gleiche Nothwendigkeit, sich im 
Dienste kathol. Seeleute zu bethatigen. Dennoch 
bleibt alles so still! Dabei giebt es protestantische 
Vorbilder auf diesem Gebiete, die uns beschimen! — 


Die Nackten bekleiden! 
Zweimal bereits seit Beginn des letzten Herbstes. 
war es uns moglich, eine grosse Anzahl Kleidungs- 
stiicke an Indianermissionen und arme Mexikane 
unterstutzende Wohlthatigkeitsanstalten zu schicken 
Die letzte, aus vierzig Ballen bestehende Sendun: 
hat manch anerkennendes Dankschreiben veranlasst 
Die ehrw. Mutter M. Alexandra schrieb aus der 
Kl6sterlein der Karmeliterinnen, D. C. J., zu San 
Antonio, Texas: 
“Mit dem herzlichsten Dank und einem innigen ‘Gott ve 
gelts’ bestatigen wir den Empfang eines Ballen mit Kleide 
nebst einem sep. Paket, einen Anzug enthaltend. Es y 
wirklich die géttl. Vorsehung, die Sie veranlasste, wied 
uns zu denken. Unsere Missions-Ka 


vollig erschépft. Wie Ihnen vie 
herrschte rites vor ein paar Tag 
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“ewiss unsern armen Klienten stark zusetzte, und wir waren 
‘esturmt mit deren Bitten, besonders um warme Kleider 
‘nd Decken. Leider konnten wir nicht viel abhelfen. Zum 
lick wurden wir mit dem grossen Ballen iiberrascht und 
sab Schwester Schaffnerin letzten Freitag 21 Pakete an 
‘nsere Kostganger aus.” 


Se. Heiligkeit iiber das Ifugao-Gebetbuch 
des'GaV: 

Fin in Leder gebundenes Exemplar des Ifugao 
xebetbuchs, das erste in dieser Sprache herge- 
‘tellte Druckwerk, wurde von dem als hervorragen- 
den Ethnologen bekannten hochw. P. Wilhelm 
schmidt, S. V. D., Direktor des pipstlichen Mis- 
tonsmuseums im Lateranpalast zu Rom, in der ihm 
eewahrten Audienz vom 26. Oktober v. J. dem Hl. 
7ater vorgelegt. Im Auftrage des von Rom abwe- 
enden ee oa schreibt uns P. Michele Schulien 
mV. aS 


“Seine Heiligkeit hat das Buch mit grossem Interesse ent- 
‘egengenommen und seine Anerkennung dariiber zum Aus- 
ruck gebracht, dass der verdienstvolle Central-Verein sein 
sethatigungsfeld auf einem so wichtigen Gebiete und in 
9 nutzlicher Weise erweitert hat. Der Heilige Vater 
iam auch bei einer zweiten Audienz, am 7. Dezember, auf 
ieses Werk zu sprechen und erwahnte bei diesem Anlasse, 
ass den von Ihrem Verein hergestellten Gebetbtichern in 
inheimischen Sprachen eine dem Petrus Claver-Unterneh- 
nen fiir Afrika gleichwerthige Bedeutung zukommt. 
“Auch Seine Eminenz der Kardinal Gasparri und Kar- 
inal van Rossum, denen je ein Exemplar, um die gleiche 
eit herum, tiberreicht wurde, haben ihren Dank und 
snerkennung ausgesprochen.” 


‘Karl C. Meurer, Herausgeber des “Arkansas, 
‘ Echo ” ¥ : 
Eine ausgepragte Personlichkeit ist mit Karl Jo- 
eph Meurer am 10. Januar zu Little Rock aus dem 
eben geschieden. Er war kein ‘“moderner 
ensch,” indem er alles eher that, als sich dem 
Veltgeist und den Gotzen des Tages akkommodie- 
n. Er hatte Eigenart, Charakter, Selbstbewusstsein, 
d davon zeugt auch das “Arkansas Echo,” das 
n Fortbestehen bis heute wohl vor allem Meurer’s 
stem Willen verdankt. Er war durchaus eine 
cheinung aus der Pionierzeit unsres Westens ; 
981 ins Land und nach Arkansas gekommen, wid- 
ete er sich zuerst, ganz wie so viele gebildete 
indvierziger, der Landwirthschaft. Ganz wie 
betheiligte Meurer sich dann auch frihzeitig 
n der Politik. ; ae 
Klug, ausgertistet mit guter Schulbildung, mit 
nem, auf langen Reisen durch Europa geklartem 
fiel es ihm nicht schwer in dem von dem 
der sog. “reconstruction” befreiten Arkan- 
Hoch und Niedrig Einfluss zu erlangen. 


Auf sei 
Echo” gegrundet. 


‘Schluss des verflossenen Jahres. Das Gesamtver-— 


Meurer war im besten Sinne des Wortes ein Volks- 
mann, um diese Benennung wieder einmal zu 
verwenden in einer Zeit niedergehender Demokratie. 
Dem Arbeiter, dem kleinen Kaufmann und Hand- 
ler, vor allem aber dem Farmer (er war bis zuletzt 
auch als Landwirth thatig) galt seine Liebe und 
Sorge. Das soll ihm unvergessen bleiben. Er liebte 
seine Religion und Kirche, wie sein Deutschthum; 
er wusste Bedeutung und Werth der Ueberlieferung 
zu schatzen, hatte Sinn fiir Natur und Kunst, und 
war, alles in allem genommen, eine aussergewohn- 
liche, anziehende Personlichkeit. Er war ein Fithrer 
unsres Volkes in Arkansas, dessen Andenken in 
Ehren gehalten werden sollte. 


* FR. X. Schoenstein ¥ 

Ein wackerer Kampe fiir die Sache des C. V. 
ist mit dem am 16. Dezember v. J. in San Fran- 
cisco verstorbenen Hrn. F. X. Schoenstein aus dem 
Leben geschieden. Finer der Griinder und der 
erste Prasident des Staatsverbandes von Califor- 
nien, fehlte er nur ein einziges mal auf der Gen- 
eralversammlung des Verbandes, namlich im Sep- 
tember, 1929, als er, bereits im 85. Lebensjahre 
stehend, ans Krankenlager gefesselt war. 


Herr Schoenstein, der als junger Mann nach 
San Francisco gekommen war, betheiligte sich an 
der Grtindung und férderte die Entwicklung der 
St. Bonifatius Gemeinde. Ausserdem widmete der 
Verstorbene seine Krafte der Griindung des St. 
Peter Vereins und des St. Paul Vereins, welchen 
beiden er wiederholt als Prasident vorstand. Die 
Leichenfeierlichkeiten, bei denen der Staatsverband 
vertreten war, fanden in der von Franziskanern 
pastorierten St. Bonifatius Kirche statt, 


Unterstiitzungsgesellschaften im C. V. 
Einen beachtenswerthen Hochstand erreichte die 
Kathol. Untersttitzungs-Gesellschaft von Minnesota _ 
mit einer Gesamtzahl von 16,089 Mitgliedern am_ 


mogen der Gesellschaft betrug zur gleichen Zeit 
$2,348,795.73, eine Zunahme von $166,505.54 ge- 
gentiber dem Vorjahre. < care 
Ehrlicher und umsichtiger Verwaltung ist es 
Jahre langem Bemithen gelungen, dieser Verei 
igung eine so sichere finanzielle Grundlage zu g 
ben, dass sie jede Gewahr dauernden Bestan 
bietet. Es ist héchst wiinschenswerth, dass 
tige, der Konzentration des Kapitals en’ 
wirkende Vereinigungen gedeihen. 
wahren sie weiteren Kreisen | 
tandig uf ei 
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doch beschrankt wird durch die geringere Kopfzahl 
der katholischen Bevolkerung. Beide Verbande 
verfolgen ihr Ziel mit lobenswerthem Fifer. Auch 
sie verdienen gefOrdert zu werden der genannten 
Griinde wegen. Eine Anzahl uneigennttzig wir- 
kender Manner ist bestrebt, diese Verbande auf- 
zubauen; wir mochten wiinschen, dass sie dabei die 
Unterstiitzung weiter Kreise finden mochten. 


Forderer unserer Bibliothek. 

Den Forderungen einer Bibliothek trug die Wan- 
derer Printing Co., St. Paul, Rechnung, sal sie un- 
aufgefordert zehn Exemplare des Protokolls der 73. 
General- Versammlung des C. V. fiir die C. St. auf 
holzfreiem Papier herstellen liess. 

Die Mehrzahl unserer Mitglieder bringt leider der 
Bucherei unserer Anstalt zu wenig Verstandnis 
und Interesse entgegen. Nur ein verschwindender 
Prozentsatz lasst ab und zu Biicher, Schriften, 
Zeitungsausschnitte oder Bilder an uns_ gelangen. 
Auch tiber dieses Bediirfnis der C. St., der Besitz 
einer ausreichenden Bibliothek und Registratur, 
sollte in den Vereinen von Zeit zu Zeit berichtet 
werden. 

Unsere Sammlungen zu fordern bedacht war in 
jiingster Zeit u. a. auch Hr. Jos. Reiman, Prasident 
der Knights of St. George, der uns eine reiche Aus- 
wahl ‘von Konventions-Abzeichen schenkte. E's ist 
uns besonders darum zu thun, solche Andenken aus 
frithester Zeit zu erlangen, deren sich sicherlich 
noch viele in alten Kasten finden mussen. 


: Das Buchapostolat. 

Seit einer Reihe von Jahren bemtthen wir uns, 
fur gute deutsche Bucher, die hier und. dort ihren 
Zweck bereits erfullt haben, neue Verwendung zu 
finden. Auf diese Weise gelangte eine Reihe ge- 
bundener Bande der Zeitschrift “Alte u. Neue Welt” 
nach Richardton, Nord-Dakota. Unlangst schrieb 
nun der Sekretar des dortigen St. Josephs-Vereins, 
Hr. John Haspert : 


“Nachtraglich mochte ich Ihnen mittheilen, dass die 


Kiste mit Buiichern sehr willkommen war. Die Bande 
wandern nun von Haus zu Haus und erweisen sich als 
sehr passend als Lektiire fur unsere Mitglieder an den 
langen Winterabenden.” 


Besonders Nachlassverwalter seien darauf auf- 
merksam gemacht, dass die Central-Stelle fiir 
deutsche Biicher gute Verwendung hat. An erster 
- Stelle wird jedes fiir unsere Zwecke geeignete Buch 
; fiir die Biicherei der C. St. zuriickbehalten, wih- 
rend Duplikate und anderes an Bibliotheken hier 
d im Auslande abgegeben werden. 


Erhéhung des Krankengeldes mit Erfolg 
durchgefiihrt. 


n dieser Stelle wiederholt empfohlene Er- | 
Krankengeldes hat sich im Fall des St. 


| zu St. Paul durchaus bewahrt. 


betrug ca. $300. wahrend die Mehrausgaben sich au: 
nur etwa $75 beliefen.” y 


Der St. Clemens Verein besteht zur Zeit aus 405 
Mitgliedern, deren 394 aktive Mitglieder sind, 
wahrend elf in den Listen als Adoptivmitglieder ge- 
fiihrt werden. 


St. Louiser Gesellenverein floriert. 


Ganz prachtig entwickelte sich der Gesellenverei 
St. Louis im ersten Jahre seines Bestehens. Der de 
ersten, am 6. Januar abgehaltenen Generalversamm - 
lung vorgelegte Jahresbericht erklart u. a. 


“Die Ortsgruppe wurde gegriindet am 24. agen 1929 
mit sieben (7) aus Deutschland eingewanderten Mitgliedern 
Die Grindung fand im Central Bureau des Centra 
Vereins, Westminster Place, statt (wo dann auch wahren 
zwei Monaten die Versammlungen abgehalten wurden) 
Im Juni wurde das Vereinslokal in die Schulhalle der Si 
Marien Gemeinde, 744 siidliche 3. Strasse, verlegt.... 
Schlusse des Jahres 1929, also nach achtmonatigen 
Bestehen, haben wir einundsechzig (61) Mitglieder. 

“Im September wurde eine Gesangssektion ins Leber 
gerufen. Die Betheiligung schwankte zwischen 25 un 
30 Miteliedern. Ausserdem hat sich eine Schaulspiel 
gruppe gebildet. Ende September gab die Gesangsabth 
ung den ersten Unterhaltungsabend. Im Okto 
hatten wir Gelegenheit, eine Filmvorstellung zu ve 
stalten.... Ein zweiter Unterhaltungsabend der Gesa 
abtheilung wurde im November gegeben. An dies 
Abend traten Schauspieler zum ersten Male auf . 
Samtliche Veranstaltungen, einschliesslich der Weihnach its 
feier, erfreuten sich zahlreichen Besuchs. 


Der selbstlose Eifer der Griinder wie ihre Beharr 
lichkeit in der Ausfthrung des einmal gefasster 
Planes, in St. Louis einen Kolpingverein zu g 
den, erregte unsere Bewunderung. Die Lebenskr 
des Kolpinggeistes erwies sich dann wiederum 
der erste Senior sowohl als der erste Schatzme 
gezwungen waren, nach Deutschland zuriic 
kehren. Es fanden sich Nachfolger, die das be 
gonnene Werk erfolgreich weiterftihrten. 


Ein Manner-Kirchenchor 50 Jahre alt. 
In unserer schnellebigen Zeit, und bei der fast al 
gemeinen Neigung, in unseren Kirchen gemisc 
Choren den Vorzug vor Mannerchéren zu 
wahren, ist das goldene Jubilaum des St. Libo 
Kirchenchores zu St. Louis immerhin ein Ere 
Umsomehr, weil der Chor seiner urspriin 
Bestimmung niemals untreu wurde und heut 
wie im ersten Jahre seines Bestehens, re 
bein a Si id eine aus ign ans¢ 


‘Saiies nur zwei Dente hat 
| Joseph Lubeley, weila 

Boece gest 
| Schullehrer ra 


